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: REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lan- 
caster. ‘By Emma Roberts. 8vo. 2 vols. 
London, 1827. . Harding and Lepard. 
No facts (rail-roads, steam-engines, and tunnels 
not exéepted) incline us more to believe in the 
doct#ine of perfectibility, than the great progress 
made and daily making by the female world. 
If cultivation can refine, ‘if information can 
d, if woman has' that influence which 
though the poet may give, no philosopher would 
ever deny ; and iftheseare truisms not to be con- 
tradicted, what will not be the effect produced 
on society by the improved and encouraged 
minds of the gentle sex? Though we firmly 
hold that graces should never be sacrificed to 
the muses, yet we do not the less allow, that the 
union of both makes woman all she can and 
should be. The work before us is the production 
of a ‘young female, as she modestly says, un- 
known and unassisted ; it is one both of research 
and amusement, written in a superior and easy 
style, with much of tact in its occasional ob- 
servations, and abounding in anecdote. We 
think, on these grounds, it bids fair'to be among 
the “most . po of’a popular class; and, in 
proof,’ we cannot do better than proceed to the 
Pleasant task of selection. The following ex. 
tracts, taken without much scrutiny, are very 
characteristic of the age. ' 
“Johnof Ghent, eagerly desirous to strengthen 
his interest in Castille, procured an order 
from the king for the delivery of the son of 
the Earl of Denia‘ into his hands, ‘a noble 
jard, taken in the late campaign by two 
gentlemen, and detained by them ac- 
cording to the custom of war until they ‘should 
reesive the stipulated amount of his ransom. 
The captors resisted the duke’s demand as 
unjost, and took refuge in the sanctuary of 
Westminster, trusting to the privileges of the 
ag for security’against farther persecution : 
this precaution availed not against the 
Duke of Laneaster: a band of soldiers ‘headed 
two gentlemen’ in the duke’s service entered 
church, and‘ @udeavoured ‘to drag the fugi- 
tives from their retreat: the knights, assisted 
by their servants‘ and the monks, stood upon 
their defence ; oné of the assailed persons ‘fell 
in the mee and the scandal — A 
murder thus sacrilegious! at the 
foot. of the altar, compelled the ‘king, whose 
name had been em to sanction the out- 
rage, to abandon the odious means which had 
led to this catastrophe, and to treat with the 
ae ransom of his prisoner. The 
terms being arranged, the Spaniard appeared 
in the of a menial; a eu which. his 
principles of chivalric co ‘had in- 
dueed him to assume, in ordér 2 mi 
concealed from the 
to the 


“ Avaries at’ this: period was one of the 
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of their never-ceasing desire to add 
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to fortunes ‘already enormous, and scrupled 
little respecting the means of appropriating any 
species of. property. once placed within their 
grasp. ‘The Duke of Gloucester,’ says Frois- 
sart, ‘ was cunning and malicious, and con- 
tinually soliciting favours of King Richard, 
and pleading poverty, though he abounded in 
wealth ; for he was Constable.of England, 
Duke of Gloucester, Earl of Buckingham, 
Essex, and Northampton, and enjoyed besides 
pensions from the King’s Exchequer to the 
amount of four thousand nobles a year; and 
he would not exert himself in any way if he 
were not well paid.’ This mercenary spirit 
was shared by Gloucester’s contemporaries : 
and it is said that the affection which once 
subsisted between him and his brother the 
Duke of Lancaster, was considerably weakened 
by a successful manceuvre on the part ‘of the 
latter to obtain for his son a rich inheritance, 
which Gloucester had hoped to fix irrevocably 
in his own family. The duke had married the 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of Humphrey, 
Ear! of Stafford and Northampton, one of the 
richest lords and landholders in England, his 
yearly income being valued at fifty thousand 
nobles. The younger sister of the duchess re- 
mained under the guardianship of her brother- 
in-law, who, anxious to secure the whole pro- 
perty, kept her strictly secluded from the world. 
Conversing only with nuns, the young heiress 
seemed inclined to renounce the splendid des- 
tiny which awaited her at a brilliant court, for 
the tranquil pleasures of a conventual life, and 
Gloucester departed upon an expedition to 
France in the full conviction that his fair kins. 
woman would take the veil. ' The vigilant eye 
of John of Ghent had been long fixed upon the 
intended nun, whom ‘he was desirous to unite 
in marriage with his heir. In the absence of 
Gloucester, the artful duke prevailed upon the 
Countess of Arundel, the aunt of the co- 
heiresses, to assist in his design. ‘‘The countess 
managed the whole affair very adroitly: after 
paying a visit at Plesley, the Duchess of Glou- 
cester’s usual residence, she invited the Lady 
Mary, her youngest niece, to accompany her to 
Arundel Castle, where she was introduced to 
Henry of Lancaster, and a marriage effected 
which des Gloucester’s av s hope. 
‘ The duke,’ observes Froissart, ‘ had no incli- 
nation to laugh when he heard these tidings, 
for it would now be necessary to divide an 
inheritance which he considered w as. his 
own. When he learned that both his brothers 
had been concerned ‘in this matter, he became 
melancholy, and néver ‘afterwards loved the 
Duke of Lancaster as he had hitherto done.’ ” 

We are almost sorry to make onr next ex- 
tract: it gives-so horrible an idea of chivalry. 


might | If there were many such accomplished ruffians, 


who would regret their ‘was gone, even 

if succeeded by that of insi dandies ? 
“Amid these English knij i 

for their skill and‘valour, and who are 

as shining at tournaments, was the’ 

but odiously profligate Sir “John Arundel, 





Next to courage and dexterity in feats of arms, 
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the acquirements most dearly prized .in‘ the 
dissipated reign of Richard II. were those of 
singing and dancing, in both of which Arundel 
excelled ; but neither the gentle laws of chi- 
valry, nor the refinement of music’s enchanting 
art, could soften or subdue the savage nature of 
this brutal knight: his deeds are still more 
revolting than those of Sir John Holand; and 
after a career of vicious extra’ he pe- 
rished miserably in a storm the coast of 
Treland, in the command of an expedition 
which the king had despatched to the assipt- 
ance of the Duke of Bretagne. ‘Previous to 
their embarkation on this fatal voyage, the 
conduct of Arundel and his companions is de- 
scribed to have been frightfully dissolute : they 
carried off the wives and daughters of the in- 
habitants of Portsmouth, where their fléet was 
preparing, and forced them on board their 
ships ; profaned the sanctuary of a neighbour. 
ing convent, and in despite of the tears and 
entreaties of the lady abbess, broke open the 
gates and committed the most’ itfal out. 
rages within the holy walls. Many of the nuns, 
who are stated to have been allied to the first 
families in the kingdom, were also taken out to 
sea by these lawless soldiers, ‘* And yet,” says 
the justly indignant Holinshed, ‘ when’ the 
tempest rose, Itke cruel and unmercifal per- 
sons, they threw theth into the sea, eyther for 
that they would net be troubled with their In- 
mentable noyse and erying, or, for. ae at 
thought so long as they had such women d 
with them God would not cease the rage df thé 
tempest.’ Such were tlie deeds whith ‘dis- 
graced chivalry in its brightest era; and ‘thé 
gallant knight, who ed the world by his 
valotir and courtesy in the’ field,-was not un- 
frequently the unblushing author of atracities 
which would reflect discredit. oy the ,most un 
polished age. It is painful to be compelled to 
tear away the glowing veil with. which pbetical 
imaginations have invested the days of chivalry 
and romance; but it is thb ~province ‘of’ the 
faithful historian to’ remove those pleasing 
illusions connected with the annals of warriors 
renowned for their knightly accomplishments : 
instead of being the redressers of ‘grievances, 
the friends of defenceless gray ry hat — 
protectors of the 5 we them the 

and aro Was weak, the spuilers of 
helpless innocence, contemners of'the law, and 
indulging their avarité or their revenge in 
rapine and in murder. - * *  ‘* 

“ Few men have deserved more honour from 
the community which they have adorned, or 
obtained less, than John Philpot ; his memory 
and his actions are suffered to in the old 
chronicles whith record his 


ments in the defence bene 5 ¥. 

imbecility of die sreory , or 
the reign of lard TT’ aiid ‘ether @haaters 
the fleets of France to ravage the’ r 
coast; arid the rz gal with which hostile 
vesséls plundered unprotected ‘towns and 
villages, induced a Sépptish adventurer named 
Mercer, to wage’ predatory war upon his 
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own account, and being joined by other despe-| penance which was enjoined them, that imme-|entry into the metropolis, where co: 
radoes as daring and as fortunate as himself, | diately all their servants should, in their shirts, | ing thousands thronged to meet him, to steal 


he became so formidable, that the king and | goe before the parson of St. Dunstan’s church, 
and the lord, bare-headed, with his ladie bare. 
footed, Reginald Henwood, arch-deacon of | following account of the king’s death. After 
London, following them ; and at the hallowing | detailing the lamentable occurrences which had 


the council were entreated to prevent and 
punish aggressions which were so disgraceful 
and so ruinous to the nation. The subject 
was debated in the cabinet, but no measures | of the church, the ladie should fill all the ves- 
were taken to remedy the evil; and Philpot 


which, at his own expense, 


advan’ 


of several ships which the pirate had seized in 
the port of Scarborough, and fifteen Spanish 
vessels laden with spoil. Philpot sailed tri- 
umphantly to London with his prizes, and 
received an enthusiastic welcome from the 
citizens and the populace, who greeted his 
return with shouts and acclamations. The 
nobles, jealous of the h 8 so justly paid to 
Philpot’s valour, and mortified by the tacit 
reproach which the disinterested zeal in the 
public service displayed by a private individual 
conveyed to men who were the constituted 
guardians of the nation’s honour, summoned 





him before the council to give an account of | had subsequently imbrued his hands in infant 


his conduct. The Earl of Stafford even went 
so far as to charge this loyal subject of the 
crown with the commission of an unlawful act, 
in presuming to levy forces in the king’s domi- 
nions without the sovereign’s permission. But 
Philpot repelled the accusation with so much 
spirit and firmness, that the attempt to procure 
his disgrace was abandoned, and he was dis- 
missed with the commendations due to his 
merits, and the benefit which he had confer- 
red.”” * e * s 
“ All the old chronicles mention a disturb. 
ance of a i ul nature which took 
lace in 1417, during a sermon in St. Dunstan’s 
n the east. A quarrel commenced between 
Lord Strange and Sir John Trussel, ‘ at the 
oe. says Hollingshead, ‘ of their wives, 
. gentlewomen at cursed hatred with one another. 
Two wise gentlemen I wisse, and well advised,’ 
adds the sarcastic historian. Some of the spec- 
tators interfering, Thomas Petwarden, a citi- 
zen and fishmonger, was, we are told by Fabian, 
© slain out of hand.’ Both combatants were 
at length secured and conveyed to the ‘ count- 
ear in the Poultry.’ The service of the church 
was suspended on account of the sacrilegious 
violence which had been committed within the 
holy precincts, and Lord Strange being proved 
the offending person, ‘he was therefore de- 
nounced accursed at Poules-crosse, and in all 
parysshe churches of London ; and finally he 
was demyd (doomed) to penance, and dyd it, 
and le great amendes to the wife of the 
said Thomas, for the deth of her husband.’ 
We find in Stow, the nature of the. punish- 
ment to which the aggressors in this murderous 
brawl were subjected: ‘ Lord Strange and his 
wife, on the first of May following, in Paul’s 
church, before the archbishop, the recorder of 
London, and others, submitted themselves to 


We quote the author’s account as a fair 


‘* Henry of Lancaster’s mysterious death 
ondon during 


The opinion 


weak and inconclusive. Few kings have been 
permitted to die without a supposition that 
they were hastened to the tomb by sinister 
means. The -:monk of Croyland, in relating 
the event, ejaculates this solemn prayer: ‘ May 
the Almighty spare and allow time for penitence 
to him, whoever he were, who dared to lay 
sacrilegious hands upon the Lord’s anointed.’ 
Many writers think it probable that the histo- 
rian would have named the assassin had he 
not been restrained by his rank: and upon the 
death of Gloucester no one hesitated to ascribe 
the crime to his insatiate dagger ; but Richard 


blood, and the perpetration of a deed so black 
rendered men credulous in the belief of any 
former atrocity. In the Harleian MSS. it is 
positively stated, that ‘ the king, incontinent 
after his coming to London, tarried but one 
day ;’ but he was going in search of a military 
leader distinguished for courage and conduct, 
who had already attempted the release of 
Henry ; and the promptitude of decision which 
formed one of Edward’s most striking charac- 
teristics might certainly have induced him to 
destroy the only person who could now dispute 
the throne. That he commissioned his bro- 
ther to commit the murder seems most un- 
likely, if there were other weapons to whom 
he could have intrusted the bloody work. Lord 
Rivers had the command of the fortress in 
which the wretched king was imprisoned. The 
assassination, if performed by a vulgar hand, 
could scarcely have been accomplished without 
his sanction ; and no tongue, however malevo- 
lent, has dared to cast the imputation on this 
chivalric nobleman’s unspotted name; it is the 
necessity of his being a party to the dark trans- 
action which affords the strongest proof of Ed- 
ward’s innocence; unless we adopt the popu- 
lar belief that Gloucester was the instrument. 
Henry was doubtless too closely watched to 
admit the possibility of the intrusion of any 
persen of meaner rank into the place of his 
confinement, without the king’s especial order 
and the concurrence of the commander of the 
fortress: but Richard was only eighteen, and 
at this early period could not have formed 
either plan or hope of obtaining the crown, 
which subsequent circumstances threw so fatally 
igphis path; nor can we scarcely suppose it 

ible that for his brother’s sake he should 
ve volunteered the act, and have quitted the 





into the tower and glut a brutal ti 
blood. The Harleian MSS. also oma I 


befallen Queen Margaret and the Prince of 


sels with water, and also offer an ornament of | Wales, the writer says, ‘ the certainty of all 
perceiving the supineness of the government, |tenne pound, and the Lord Strange should 
and hopeless of obtaining aid and sanction | offer a purse of five pound.’ ” 
from men who appeared to be totally regardless 
of the honour of their king and country,|specimen of the clear and lucid manner in 
promptly and efficiently equipped a few vessels, | which, throughout the work, historical diffi- 

e furnished with | culties are stated. 
an ample complement of men, ammunition, 
and all other requisites for the intended ser-| took place in the Tower of 
vice, and taking the command himself, put out | Edward’s absence. It happened opportunely 
to sea with the determination to avenge the|for the House of York; and the sanguinary 
insults offered to the English crown. En-| disposition of the king and of his brother the 
countering the marauders upon an element, | Duke of Gloucester would sanction the report 
and in a service to which the brave Philpot| that he fell by their hands or by their order ; 
was wholly unaccustomed, the intrepidity of | if indeed the numberless calamities heaped upon 
the dauntiless citizen prevailed over every dis-|the stricken monarch had not reduced him 
tage, and after a sharp engagement he | broken-hearted to the grave. 
achieved a splendid and signal victory, cap-|current at the time, that he fell by violence, 
turing Mercer and his-whole fleet, consisting | unsupported by more substantial evidence, is 


which came to the knowledge of the said H 
being in the Tower, not having afore that. 
knowledge of the said matter. He took it te 
so great despite, ire, and indignation, that of 
pure displeasure and melancholy he died.’ A]. 
ways of a weak constitution, the afflicti 
events of the last few weeks were of themselves 
sufficient to bring Henry to the grave. The 
cold and averted looks of the citizens of Lons 
don during that painful pilgrimage wherein 
distressed royalty vainly sought for sympathy 
and protection ; the disappointment of the last 
hope of gaining refuge in sanctuary; the hor. 
ror of being delivered up to the savage-hearted 
Edward; and the fatigue and anxiety which 
the king must have endured when dragged to 
the battle of Barnet, might have sapped the 
foundation of a frail existence, without the last 
appalling blow. Cold and callous must have 
been the heart which could have sustained 
these repeated shocks unmoved; and Henry, 
though patient and almost uncomplaining under 
the heaviest afflictions, was not destitute of 
feeling: he endured his trials with meekness, 
trusting that having suffered the punishment 
of his sins in this world, he should find mercy 
in the next, a ground of consolation afforded 
by a holy resignation to the divine will, and a 
deep sense of human infirmity. It is, there. 
fore, more than probable that Henry, wearied 
by a long conflict with despair, yielded up his 
soul in the gush of mortal anguish which fol- 
lowed the fearful communication of the fall 
of his friends, and the untimely fate of the 
hope, the heir, the promise of his declining 
house.” 

The statements respecting dress are very 
curious: we recommend our next column to 
our lady readers. 

* Cloth of gold, satin, and velvet, enriched 
by the florid decorations of the needle, were 
insufficient to satisfy the pride of nobles ; robes 
formed of these cae materials were frequently 
ornamented with embroidery of goldsmith’s 
work, thickly set with precious stones; and 
the most absurd and fantastic habits were con- 
tinually adopted, in the restless desire to aps 
pear in new inventions. John of Ghent is re- 
presented in a habit divided straight down the 
middle, one side white, the other half dark 
blue; and his son Henry IV. on his return 
from exile, rode in procession through London 
in a jacket of cloth-ef-gold, ‘ after the German 
fashion.’ The dukes and earls who attended 
his coronation wore three bars of ermine on 
the left arm, a quarter of a yard long, ‘ or 
thereabouts ;’ the barons had but two: and 
over the monarch’s head was borne a canopy of 
blue silk, supported by silver staves with four 
gold bells ‘ that rang at the corners.’ ‘ Early 
in the reign of Richard II. began,’ says Stow, 
* the detestable use of piked shoes, tied to the 
knees with chains of silver gilt; also women 
used high attire on their heads with piked 
horns and long training gowns. The commons 
also were besotted in excesse of apparel; in 
wide surcoates reaching to their loines ; some 
in a garment reaching to their heels close be- 
fore and strowting out at the sides, so that-on 
the backe they make men seeme women, and 
this they called by a ridiculous name gowne, 





scene of his triumphs, the glory of a public 





Their hoodes are little, tied under the chin, 
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and buttoned like the women’s, but set with 
gold, silver, and precious stones ; the lirripip- 


tippets which went round the neck and 
som down before, reach to the heels, all 
j . They have another weede of silk, 
which they call a pallock, a close jacket like a 
waistcoat ; and their hose are of two colours or 
pied.’ The apparel of the ladies was equally 
whimsical and extravagant. Knighton informs 
us that they appeared at tournaments in parti- 
coloured tunics, one half being of one colour 
and the other half of another ; ‘ their lirripip- 
pes or tippets very short; their cape remark- 
ably little, and wrapt about their heads with 
cords; their girdles and pouches are orna- 
mented with gold and silver, and they wear 
short swords called daggers before them: they 
are mounted on the finest horses and richest 
furniture.’ ‘ Pearls and precious stones, and 
chains of gold, were the necessary appendages 
of female attire; and the garments of women 
of rank were frequently bordered with gems.’ 
The ornaments of their apartments were in a 
style of similar expense, being hung with ta- 
pestry and cloth of arras and decked with the 
spoils of France, or with domestic manufac- 
tures in imitation of these foreign rarities, in 
which, as well as in the lavish profusion of 
their establishments, the English were sur- 

by their continental neighbours.” 

“ The crackows, or piked shoes of Richard 
II. were rivalled in absurdity by the sleeves 
which came into fashion in the beginning of 
his successor’s reign, when the dress, we are 
told, was extravagant, especially the gowns 
with deep and wide sleeves, commonly called 
Pokys, shaped like bagpipes, and worn indiffer. 
ently both by servants and masters. ‘ They 
may,’ says our author, ‘ rightly be called the 
devil’s receptacles ; for whatever could be stolen 
was popt into them: some of them were so 
large and wide that they reached down to the 
feet, or at least to the knees, full of slits and 
devils. When the servants were bringing up 
pottage, sauces, or any other liquor, their 
sleeves went into the dishes and had the first 
taste; and all that was given to them or that 
they could get, was spent to clothe their un. 
curable carcases with these pokys or sleeves, 
while the rest of the habit was cut short.’? Oc. 
cleve, the poet, satirizes these mantles with 
long sleeves in the following lines :— 

trowel deg Ly ase he fice pene 

To sweep away the filth out of the street ; 

Sin side sleeves of pennilesse grooms 

Will it uplicke, be it dry or weete.’ 
Henry V. whén Prince of Wales, and in dis. 
grace with his father, jealous of the numbers 
who forsaking the of the sovere 
flocked to the heir apparent’s court, visited the 
king fantastically attired in a gown of blue 
satin full of oylet holes worked in black, 
with & needle hanging at every hole bya silken 
thread ; about his arm he wore a hound’s col- 
lar studded with S S of gold, the tirets being 
of the same metal.” 

We dismiss our fair author with high com- 
mendation ; she has chosen a most interesting 
period of English history; and she has catried 
natural talents and great industry to a task 
which, whatever may have been its difficulties 


to the writer, will b 
eae > Will be one of ease and. pleasure 


The Fabulous History of the Ancient Kingdom 
of Cornwall. By Thomas Hogg, Master of 
the Grammar School, Truro; Author of 
A Manual of Mineralogy,” &c. 8vo. 


pp- 507. London, 1827. Longman and Co. 
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first, the settlement of colonies of Greeks, Tro- 
~~ and Pheenicians, in Cornwall, and’ the re- 

igions they respectively introduced ;. secondly, 
the religious rites and ceremonies of the priests 
of Apollo or Druids, and the incantations and 
superstitions supposed to have been practised 
by the priestesses of Diana, or Druidesses ; 
thirdly, the times of King Arthur, including 
the interesting but long-forgotten. story of Sir 
Tristram de Leonés, of La Belle Isonde, and 
of Marc, King of Cornwall. 

In pointing out how far the author has ful- 
filled his engagements with the public, we 
think it may be doubted whether an historical 
poem is suited to the present taste of readers : 
but it is fair to let Mr. Hogg speak for himself. 

** Should it be asked why we presume 
To wave in verse the Co ume ? 
We answer—armies marched along, 

In other years, as rolled the song; 

Great Homer, with a poet’s hand, 

From flaming Ilium snatched a brand; 

£neas lands, in Maro’s strains, 

And empire founds in Latium’s plains. 
7 +. . * 

*« In song have been transmitted down 
The valorous deeds of old renown ; 
Fierce Norway’s Scalds awoke the strings 
In honour of her pirate 9 
Whilst they rejoiced, in festive hall, 

O’er spoils from Britain brought, or Gaul ; 
Assembled bards, in lofty strains, 
Of heroes sang on Norman plains; 

poet's lay, 


The minstrel the 

To valour war’s rugged way— 
Spread martial fields with glory’s fire, 
Could courage warm, the weak inspire; 
The meed to which proud v aimed, 
Was in the song to be procl “ 


For the truth of the settlement of Greeks 
and Trojans, we must rely (if we rely at all) 
on the generally prevailing belief of the west 
of Europe, and on the histories that have come 
down to us. 


** Alfred de Beverly, through rage, 
Exclaims—‘ None but a 


If ignorant of our Trojan line.’ 
Nennius, more skilled in ancient lore, 
Carried his view from Totness shore, 
And traced the course of Brutus’ blood 
To Noah, floating on the fiood. 
Giraldus Cambriensis, tired 

Nought by research the theme inspired, 
Deciphers, clear, the Fer ee 
To Adam, root of Britain's tree !” 


Mr. Hogg rather ludicrously describes the 
destruction of a great part of Cornwall, which 
is so pathetically lamented by other authors. 


** What western tracts owned Cornwall's throne 
Glow in the page of Harrison. 


* * * * 
*« There; Scilly Isles, so called of late, 
— yee < naa fate. 
ie ice NOW appea;rs, 
Twas otherwise in former ome i 
© * . + 
«« ¢ Th’ Atlantic to the greatest length,’ 

Writes Whittaker, * exerts his steength, 

And matching in one mighty wave, 

St. Michael’s plains w in one grave, 
And ruthless, since that fatal hour, 
Spreads all his anarchy of power.’ 

ith equal faith, in woe, 
The Saxon Chronicles o’erflow ;~~ 
The mischief, ruin, havoc great, 
No history can calculate; 
The wild floods round St. Michael rage, 
Unparalleled in any age.” 

To verify the assertions of so many grave 
historians of the destruction of the city of 
Silura, and of the country of Lionesse, the 
bright star of Cornish history prevails on a 
sea-nymph to conduct him into the Atlantic, 
where he sees, at the bottom of the deep, the 
destruction and ruin so emphatically described, 
and which he, on his return, ically relates 
without fear of contradiction, and rescues a 
valuable Tyrian manuscript of Melcarthus’s, 
voyage to the Isles of Tin, supposed to have, 


nymph and the star of Cornish history pursue 
their way. 


** They to Silura hold their. way ; 
Her pomp, wealth, crowded streets survey, 
Her mounded walls with ramparts cro > 
Where warriors walk their glittering round. 
* s » * 
** O who can paint the wondrous throng, 
The spacious stnsatn.ghents poured along, 
Of all who drowned had been; 
In occupations some employed, 
Day pass as when they erst enjoyed, 
On earth, life’s busy scene.” 


We make no apology for giving the whole of 
Melcarthus’s letter, because it is the best ac- 
count of the colonies of Pheenicians in. the west 
of Europe, and reminds us: of the Travels of 
Anacharsis,, and of the descriptions of the 
States of Greece. This letter is stated (pp. 123 
and 432) to have: been written from the Isles 
of Tin to the senate of Tyre, 1200-years. before 
the Christian era. 

Fecreure seargeettatons 
Have I, Meltarthus, fortunate found; 
And, to the senate, full relate 


Effects which On a voyage wait, 
Fate, favouring with success, has crowned. 


Those colonies our fathers led, 
When they from Joshua’s game fled, 
Around our sea’s extensive shores, 
Surviving in their sons, conspire 
To emulate distinguished Tyre, 
And waft o’er earth her purple stores. 


Grateful for pure religion's boon, 

Two columns to the sun and moon, 
The pious nations reverent rear; 

Fires, which perpetual on them blaze 

Symbolic, thro the si ways, 
Lead minds to heaven with holy fear. 


The Baleares show a zeal 

Congenial with our common weal ; 
Thence, favoured by propitious gales, 

I onward steered: Tartessus’ port, 

The last to which our ships resort, 
Received with joy th’ embroidered sails, 


The cedar masts, whilst billows swell, 
Prone, as on Lebanon they fell, 

Moan midst the tempest’s dragon-wings ; 
Caution, which th’ Arvad pilot arms, 
To sleep the storm of ocean charms, 

Us to Gadira safely brings. 


There, on the eastern side sublime, 
To welcome day’s refulgent prime, 
A fane of true 8 3 
Though worshipped be the heavenly host, 
The pillar-fire devotion most 
From th’ assembled multitude commands, 


Gadira all her sacred pines, 

The thought of earthly things t’ efface, 
With glass in rich mosaic paves ; 

The floor expanding to the view, 

Seems water-tinged with heaven’s own blue, 
Which pious breathings form in waves, 


Two columns in her temple rise 
To yonder lights which rule the skies, 
Where holy fires perpetual blaze; 
The symbol of the parent sun 
Is massive gold; as ages run, 
The type of glory ne’er decays. 


The emblem of the paler moon 
Is vitreous stone; as evening, soon 
Light bursts through every flaming pore, 
Devotion songs symphonious rise; 
And when day’s orb ascends the skies, 
Crowds, through his type, again adore. 


- nw re A sense, 
Conft virtue, juence, 
Towers sun-browned statue in the air, 
Bald, the remaining hairs are gray; 
His furrowed features, midst a ray 
Of wisdom, rise bespeaking care. 


Chains from his lips, in radiant glow 
Of golden links and amber, flow 
‘0 lead the captivated ear 
Of numerous — who crowd around, 
Courting the fetters; to be bound, 
Emulous, hastening, some appear, 


This, enigmatic, shews to day 

What grateful thoughts these shores convey 
For wise Pheenicia’s lasting care, 

‘That by her institutions, laws, 

And persuasion, friendly draws 
Man every social bliss to share. 


Gadira stands another mame 
For earth's 








Tux author divides his work into three parts ; 


been written to the senate of Tyre. The sea- 


extent.and fame; 
There navigators i 
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The ce: with duteous mind, 
I in the Office joined, 
Then venturous held my destined way. 


Artabrium next our stay invites, 
Wrelig illar’d fire; m 
EL apeenad ao 

e vo ‘ort 

To distant Gallia's western shore. 


Thy inhabitants, expert, reduce 
— ores the ee meme a 
in, o’er the T spread, 
Profusely flowed in liquid ctveasen, 
Emitting rays like silvery beams, 
And as a piate congea clad. 


Their age instruments of war— 

The shield, the ogee the battle-car— 
Shine dazzling by the skilful art; 

The harness of the noble horse 

With orient light illumes the course, ~ 
As Gaul’s plumed warriors onward dart. 


To a deity they Vulcan name, 
From whom the useful knowledge came 
They a ee A 
temples rear, and spoils acqu! 
By war, ie festive garb attired, 
They grateful offer at his shrine. 


The Isles of Sunes sown) 

Soon rose upon the b: 
The deities here first fever . 

Were trees, and water-pools, and lakes, 

Or marsh that 'neath ‘the wanderer quakes ; 
There priest and people met and feared, 


A Grecian colony them taught 
Faith with sublimer tenets ight; 
One Great First Cause of things they own ; 
Conforming to the Grecian mode, 
The attributes of nature’s God, 
To various forms they’ve moulded down, 


Some isles near Gaul and Albion’s coast 
No human habitation boast ; 

Priests some and priestesses contain ; 
And others have derived their name 
From heroes of distinguished fame ; 

Those of kind genii some retain. 


To cleanse the soul from what defiles, 
Their dead they burn on funeral piles; 
Death as a passage dark they view, 

to another state, 
ed, the and great 
Hymns, supplications fond pursue. 


The sovereign traces his descent 
To those whom Greece had whilom sent ; 

O’er independent states, wall’d towns, 
He chief presides; deputed, they 
O’er th’ inferior provinces bear sway, 

And wear as fiefs their vassal-crowns. 
He with his nobles came t’inspect 
Th’ embroidered sails, and benches decked 
Dotibed the golden pomp: the th 

e , the thrones, 
Radiant midst gems aa zones, 

Of ocean’s queen, commercial ‘Tyre. 
Impressed with pure Pheenicia’s creed, 
ise cee 1. at Tyee 

where I, ’ erect 
Religion’s shrine: in these shall burn 
The pillar-fires till I return, 
And faith’s refulgent chain connect. 
Tin, plentiful, the land o’erspreads, 
As grains of sand the river beds : 
as the rites I plant endure 
In neighbouring isle (on me bestowed), 
Treasures as vast as ever flowed, 

Hope bids me say, I now secure. 

The fruitful plains shew Nature’s care; . 
The meads are flowery, bland the air; 

The Grecian colony, exiled ; 

And intercourse with foreign shores, 
Wafting their ships for mineral stores, 

Have made the barbarous nation mild,” 

“The author traces the religion of the ancients 
from the worship of the host of heaven, which 
was introduced into Europe by the Phenicians ; 
and he contends that the Druids were a seet of 
fire-worshippers, that they made a formidable 
resistance to Christianity, that many. of their 
rites are incorporated with the present modes 
of public worship, and that customs still prevail 
in Cornwall which owe their origin to Tyre. 

Thechurch of Rome led for ages against 
the deep-rooted tenets of dism : thus— 

** Saint Peter’s chair, at last, resolved, 
Earth should from H 
* All persons neither to di 
Nor prophesy at heathen shrine, 
Though legions them t’ inspire combined. 
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Nor join the witch Benzoria’s crowd, ,, 
Whom to perdition Rome has driven.’ 
we * * 
Chaint which the moon in bondage held 
To earth they metamorphosed fall ; 
The Graces seized the magic spoils, 
And wove them into silken toils, 
For lady’s bower and baron’s hall.” 

In the third place, Mr. Hogg gives an ac- 
count of King Arthur, as far as relates to Corn- 
wall and Cornish history. The romantic story 
of Sir Tristrem de Leonés, once so much read, 
is not a little interesting, from the manners it 
describes and the incidents it contains. Asan 
ancient romance, (for it is the most ancient 
known in English literature,) and as an enter- 
taining history of chivalrous times, we refer 
our readers to the work itself. We shall only 
add a description of the character and acquire- 
ments of Sir Tristrem. It is stated in the 
notes, that reading was a rare accomplishment, 
and, “in L’Histoire du Preult et Valliant 
Chevalier Percival de Gallois, qu’il ne sgavoit 
pas lire, mais, bien en avoit ouy parler ;” and 
in “‘ the Partidas reasons are assigned why it 
is proper that the son of a king should be 
taught to read and write.” 


«< To hunt, to hawk, at purple morn— 
To wake the chase with early horn— 
Was ul Tristrem skilled ; 
To clothe the harp in x 7 o hog 
Or lead sublime the vocal choirs, 
As minstrel he excelled.” 

In the noteto this, p. 491, weare informed that 
Sir Tristrem wrote a book on sports, and which 
is translated by the Earl of Salisbury, master 
of the hounds to Henry IV. 

Sir Tristrem and La Belle Isonde were 
buried in Tintayel Chapel. 

«* Tintayel chapel, side by side, 

Contained the lovers’ tombs ; 

From Tristrem’s sprang, in vernal pride, 
A plant.with purpling blooms. 

Along the humid wall it crept ; 
Luxuriant tendrils threw 

Wheré fair Isonde ’mong earth-worms slept, 
While morn it pearled with dew. 

Oft as rude hands the funeral wreath 
Would venture to molest, 

T’ embalm the mouldering dust beneath, 

Fanned by Aurora’s fragrant breath, 
Fresh blossoms it invest. 

Ye who have known the “1 iness 

on jove -anieren . mutual _ 

spring’s first offerings strew ; 
oO bathe with tears the ashes fair 
Of the most tender, constant pair 
Whom chivalrous Cornwall knew. 


And ye whose bosoms, formed of snow, 
Repel affection’s melting glow, 

In wintry fetters chained, 
From scenes so sad, so touching, turn— 
Be not the silence of their urn 

By your approach profaned !” 

In King Arthur’s eventful career ‘we have 
an account of the conquest. of Christianity over 
Heathenism at Mount St. Michael in Nor- 
mandy; and in the history of Olavus are de- 
tailed the manners of Cornwall in a dark period 
of British history. Of the poem, as poetry, 
we need say. nothing after giving so many ex- 
tracts, upon which a judgment of ‘the whole 
may be formed, The notes are curious, and 
cannot fail to interest the Jearned reader and 
every gne fond of antiquarian loré. 





The Prairie; a Tale. By the Author of ‘* The 

* Pilot,” &c. &e. 3 vols. London, 1827... H. 
Colburn. ) .n 

Pernaps few persons have more judici 

Jaid open an unbeaten track or more judiciously 

managed its resources than Mr. Cooper ; 

pioneer of imaginative literature, he has 


y 


shown/what canbe done with the annals of a 
‘eoantry «so. peculiar in all its attributes as 
America. vi bree «successive novels, The 
‘Bioneers, The Last of the Mohicans, and The 
Prairie, he has drawn a most finished picture of 
manners, scénes, events, and character, as dis. 
played in. the wild dwellers of the woods and 
their civilised invaders: In the volumes now 
before us, our old friend, the leather-stocki 
of the one, and the scout of the other, is intro. 
duced again; and we scruple not to say, a 
more original or more interesting character has 
rarely arisen beneath the novelist’s creative pen. 
Perhaps we cannot do better than give the 
scene in which he recognises -the grandson of 
that Alice and Heywood whom in his earlier 
days he had so much befriended. 

*« * But he told you of Uncas, did he!” re. 
sumed the trapper, without. regarding the 
slight interruptions of the bee-hunter, which 
amounted to no more than: a sort of by-play. 
* And what thought he and said he of the lad 
in his parlour, with the comforts and ease of 
the settlements at his elbow ?’ ‘I doubt not 
he used a language similar to that he would 
have adopted in the woods, and had he stood 
face to face with his friend—’ ‘ Did he call 
the savage his friend ; the poor, naked, painted 
warrior ! he was not too proud then to call the 
Indian his friend ?’ ‘ He even boasted of the 
connexion ; and, as you have already heard, 
bestowed a name on his first-born, which is 
likely to be handed down as an heir-loom 
among the rest of his descendants.’ ‘ It was 
well done! like a man: ay! and like a 
Christian too! He used to say the Dela. 
ware was swift of foot-—did he remember 
that ?? ‘As the antelope! Indeed, he often 
spoke of him by the appellation of Le Cerf 
agile, a name he had obtained by his activity.’ 
* And bold, and fearless, lad!’ continued the 
trapper, looking up:.into the eyes of his 
cempanion, with a wistfulness that bespoke 
the delight he received:in listening to the 
praises of one whom: it:was so very evident 
he had once tenderly loved. ‘ Brave as a 
blooded hound !' “Without. fear! He always 
quoted Uncas and his father, who, from his 
wisdom, was called the Grand Serpent, as mo- 
dels of heroism and constancy.’ ‘ He did them 
justice! he did them justice! Truer men 
were not to be fourid in:any tribe or nation, be 
their skins of what colour they might. I see 
your grand’ther was: just, and did his duty, 
too, by his offspring! . Twas a perilous time 
he had of it, among them hills, and nobly did 
he play his. owm part! ; Tell me lad, or officer, 
I-should say,—sinoéiofficer :you be,—was this 
all?’ ‘Certainly. not ; it was, as I have said, 
a fearful tale, full of moving incidents, and the 
memories both of my grandfather and of my 
grandmother—’ ‘Ah!’ exclaimed the trapper, 
tossing a hand into the air ashis whole counte- 
nance lighted with the recollections the name 
revived. ‘ They called her Alice! Elsie or 

lice ; tis all'the same. A laughing, playful 
hild. she was, when happy; aud tender and 
weeping in her misery! » Her hair was shining 
and yellow as the coat of the young fawn, and 
her skin clearer than the purest water that 
drips from the rock. Well do I remember 
her !- I remember her right well!’ The lip 
of the youth slightly curled, and he regarded 
the old man with an expression which might 
easily have been construed into a declaration 
that such were not his own recollections of his 
venerable and revered ancestor, though it 
would seem he did not think it necessary to 
say as much in words. He was content to 





answer :—‘ They both retained impressions of 
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the dangers they had passed, by far too vivid |mand it— Boy, I am that scout; a warrior 
easily to lose the recollection of any of their | once, a miserable trapper now!’ when the tears 
fellow-actors.’ The trapper looked aside,-amd} broke over his-wasted-cheeks, out of fountains 
seemed to struggle with some deeply innate | that had long been dried, and sinking his face 
feeling ; then, tutning:again’towards dis com- | between. his' knees, he covered it decently with 


’ stranger delivered this character of the subject 


' Rame—it is wonderful—it is very wonderful !’ 
' Nature could endure no more. 


panion, though his honest eyes no longerdwelt | his buckskin. garment, and sdbbed aloud.” 


with the same open interest, as before, om the 


countenance of the other, he centintied — | description ‘of well’ and strongly marked cha- 
‘ Did he tell you of them ail.? ‘Were: they ai/|racter, and an, interesting story, can recom- 
mend a book, this will be very popular. 


red-skins but himself and the daughters’ of 
Munro?’ ‘ No. There was. a white man as- 


If some roost vivid scenes, some admirable 





sociated with the Delawares ; a scout of the 
English army, but a native of the provinces.’ 
+ A drunken, worthless vagabond, like most of 
his colour who harbour with the savages, I 
warrant you!’ ‘Qld man, your gray hairs 
should caution you against slander. The man 
I speak of, was of great simplicity of mind, but 
of sterling worth. Unlike most of those who 
live a border life, he united the better instead 
of the worst. qualities of the two people. He 
was a man endowed with the choicest and per- 
haps rarest gift.of nature ; that of distinguish. 
ing good from evil, His virtues were those of 
simplicity, because such were the fruits of his 
habits, as were indeed his-very prejudices. In 
courage he was the equal of his red associates ; 
in warlike skill, being better instructed, their 
superior. ‘In short, he was a noble shoot 
from the stock of human nature, which never 
could attain its proper elevation and import- 
ance, for no other reason than because it grew 
in the forest :’ such, old hunter, were the very 
words of my grandfather, when speaking of the 
man you imagine so worthless!’ The eyes of 
the trapper had sunk to the earth, as the 


of their discourse in the ardent tones of gene- 
rous youth. He played with the ears of his 
hound ; fingered his own rustic garment, and 
opened and shut the pan of his rifle, with handis 
that trembled. in a manner that would have 
implied their total. unfitness to wield the 
weapon. When the other had concluded, he 
hoarsely added—‘* Your grand’ther didn’t then 
entirely forget the white man!’ ‘ So far from 
that, there are alréady three among us, who 
have also names derived from that scout.’ - * A 
name, did you say !’ €xclaimed the old man, 
starting ; ‘ what, the name of the solitary, un- 
Yarned hunter! Do the ‘great, and the rich, 
and the honoured, and, what is better still, 
the just, do they bear his very actual name !’ 
‘It is borne by my brother, and by two of my 
cousins, whatever may: be their titles to be 
described by the terms you have mentioned.’ 
‘Do you mean the actual name itself; spelt 
With the very samé letters, beginning with an 
N and ending with an_L??. ‘ Exactly the 
same,’ the youth similingly replied. ‘ No, no, 
we have forgotten nothing that was: his. I 
have at this moment a dog brushing a Weer, 
* not far from this, who is come of a hound that 
" Very scout sent as a present after his: friends, 
and which was of the stock he always used 
‘ himself: a truer breed, in nose and foot, is 


not to be found in the wide union.’ ‘ Hector !”. 


said the old man, struggling to conquer an 
emotion that nearly suffocated him, and speak- 
ing to his hound in the sort of tones he would 
have used to a child, * do ye hear that, pup? 
your kin and blood are, in the prairie! A 


Overcome by 


@ flood of unusual and extraordinary sensa- 
tions, and stimulated by tender and long dor- 
mant recollections, strangely and unexpectedly 
revived, the old man: had just self-command 


The Animal Kingdom arranged in conformity 
with its Organisation, by the Baron Cuvier, 
Member of the Institute of France, &c. &c. ; 
with Additional Descriptions of all the Spe- 
cies hitherto named, and of many not before 


noticed. By Edward Griffith, F.L.S. A.S. 
&c. and Others. 5 vols. 8vo. London, 1827. 
Whittaker. 


SINcE our last notice of this work, three more 
numbers have been published, and the history 
of the living Mammalia is now completed in 
twelve numbers. The numbers before us con- 
tain the principal portion of the supplement to 
the Ruminantia, the translation of Cuvier’s 
order Cetacea, the supplement to that order, 
with the synoptical tables of both these orders. 
There is also added, a preliminary sketch. of the 
rise and progress of Zoology, intended to be 
bound up with the first volume, 

The supplement on the Ruminantia, from 
the pen of Major Charles Hamilton Smith, the 
commencement of which closes the ninth num- 
ber, while its conclusion begins the twelfth, 
forms, without question, the most copious and 
valuable body of information in the English 
language, on that department of the animal 
kingdom. The author has brought to his task 
all that the most various and extensive reading, 
scientific accuracy, philological knowledge of 
no ordinary extent, and the closest observation 
and most indefatigable practical research, could 
bestow. The Major is evidently no mere na- 
turaliste du cabinet, but has seen and examined 
almost every specimen he describes, and most 
of them in a living state. Were there any 
doubt of this, a view of the numerous and 
excellent engravings that accompany the work, 
would be sufficient to dispel it ; for the Animal 
Kingdom is not less indebted to the pencil than 
to the pen of Major Smith. 

The order Ruminantia embraces an immense 
number of different animals, which, though all 
agreeing in that grand character from which 
they derive their name,—in the character of 
the teeth, the bifurcation of the hoof, and, in 
short, in all the leading traits which con- 
stitute them one of the most natural orders in 
the class Mammalia,—do yet differ considerably 
among themselves, in certain diversities of 
external form, and minuter details of organisa- 
tion. The Major has, therefore, ventured in 
his supplement to depart a little from the strict 
outline in the Baron’s text, and to form certain 
groups and subdivisions, founded chiefly on the 
approximations of external structure. Thus, 
though he preserves all the chief divisions of 
Cuvier, he has been enabled, we conceive, much 
more completely to exhibit all the gradations of 
affinity existing among the animals in question. 
A brief view of his -arraigement may not be 
unacceptable to the scientific reader, 

The Major divides the Ruminantia irito five 
tribes, namely, Camelide, Cervide, Gira fide, 
Capride, Bovide. The first tribe contains the 
genéra Camelus and Aucheniu. “The second 
tribe, Cervide, contains, 1st, the genus Mos- 
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Avis, Capreolus, Mazama, Subulo, Stylocerus. 
The third tribe, Gira fide, has but one genus, 
Camelopardalis. Of the fourth tribe, Capride, 
the first genus, Antilope, is again divided into 
the sub-genera Dicrdnocerus, Aigocerus, Oryx, 
Gasella; Antilope, Redunea, Tragulus, Raphi- 
cerus, Tetracerus, Cephalophus, Neotragus, 
Tragelaphus, Nemorhedus, Rupicapra, Aplo- 
cerus, Anoa. The second genus, Capra, is 
undivided, as is the third, Ovis. The fourth, 
Damalis, is of the Major’s own forming, the 
animals therein contained having been hitherto 
classed in the sub-divisions of Antilope. The 
sub-genera are—Acronotus, Boselaphus, Strep- 
sicerus, and Portar, The Major’s reasons for 
this separation seems sufficiently valid. The 
equivocal characteristics of the animals in ques- 
tion, approximate them to the Bovine, nearly 
as much as to the Caprine tribe; and hence, as 
the Major well expresses it, it seemed ** neces. 
sary to interpose a new genus, which should 
embrace the evanescent distinctions of Antilope, 
Capra, and Ovis, together with the incipient 
characters which. shew the approximation to 
Bos.” The fifth tribe, Bovide, is divided into 
three genera, viz. Catoblepas, Ovibos, and Bos, 
The animals which constitute the first, of which 
the Gnoo is the type, were formerly classed 
with Antilope. -But their characters are decid. 
edly bovine, and both the Baron and his bro- 
ther felt the necessity of the separation which 
the Major has here so judiciously made. The 
genus is designated by the name which lian 
has given to an’animal obviously the Gnoo, and 
is expressive of its fierce and downcast aspect. 
Ovibos contains only the musk ox, one species ; 
and Bos is\divided into three sub-genera, Buba- 
lus, Bison, and Taurus. 

From this slight outline of the Major’s sys- 
tem, any of our readers acquainted with the 
subject, must agree with us as to the scientific 
elegance of the distribution. 

The degree of historical and philological in. 
formation exhibited by the Major throughout 
the whole of his part, indicates, as we have 
already remarked, the most profound research. 
He discovers an acquaintance equally inti- 
mate with ancient and modern learning, with 
the oriental tongues, and with universal his. 
tory. There is scarcely one of his pages that does 
not teem with information derived from these 
sources. There is so much of this as to render 
the task of selection in the way of extract 
extremely difficult to the reviewer. We take, 
therefore, a passage at random, to present to 
our readers as a specimen in this kind. 

** The Taurine Group.—We have now 
reached the last group of ruminating animals, 
that which constitutes the most useful and 
important gift to man in a social state. The 
immense advantages derived from the domesti- 
cated ox in the beginning of human civilisation, 
may be gathered from the conspicuous part its 
name and attributes perform in the early history 
of mankind. We find the bull among the sighs 
of the zodiac; it typifies the sun in more than 
one system of mythology; the supreme power 
as Jupiter among the Greek and Roman; the 
strength of war with Mars; the sinews of 
commerce with Mercury, but still typifying the 
sun; the Dolichenus among the uanian 
Gauls. The bull was personally worshipped by 
the names of Apis and Mnevis among the 
Egyptians, and is still venerated in India. 
The cow is repeatedly a mystical type of the 
earth in the systems of ancient Greece, or 
a form of Bhavani with the Hindoos, and still 
more marked in the lunar arkite worship of the 
Celtic nations. The Hindu Vedas consider it 








enough to add, in a voice that was hollow and 
unnatural, through the efforts he made to com- 


chus ; 2d, Cervus, again divided into ten sub- 
genera—Alce, Rangifer, Dama, Elaphus, Rusa, 


as the primordial animal, the first created by 
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. the three kinds of gods, who were directed by: 
the supreme Lord to furnish the earth wit 
animated beings. The ox first enabling man 
to till the ground, was a direct cause of private: 
territorial property and of its consequences, 
wealth,* commerce, leisure, and learning; he 
was no ‘less the means of abstracting mankind 
from the necessity of shedding blood, and thus, 
he became ‘the emblem of justice, the vehicle of. 
Siva. This merited consideration we see dex- 
terously used by ancient legislators to soften 
the brutality of human manners, either by for- 
bidding the -flesh as food in those countries 
where ‘his acknowledged utility was counter- 
acted by obstacles in the increase, or by com- 
manding the frequent .use of sacrifices by a 
proper slaughter, and where fire and salt should 
be employed, to check a horrid species of mas- 
sacre and practice of devouring the flesh in a. 
raw state. Such are the meaning of the prohi- 
bitions in Deuteronomy ; and the-necessity of 
these prohibitions is but too manifest in the, 
ancient allusions of Orpheus which ineulcate 
that principle, when we find Julius Firmicus, 
many ages after, reproaching the civilised 
Greeks with perpetrating these horrid repasts 
in their Dionysiacs: “* Vivum laniant dentibus 
taurum ;”’ and again, ‘‘ Alter, eruentus ore, 
dum viva pecoris membra discerpit;”” which 
evidently mean the brutal repast still practised 
in Abyssinia, for which the veracity of Bruce 
was so vehemently impugned by ignorant phi- 
lanthropists and wits. The words Thur, Tur, 
Toor, Tier, Deer, Stier, Steer, in the northern 
dialects of Europe, in their early and in their 
latest acceptations, are direct names of well- 

. known ruminants; but in proportion as we 
pursue the root towards its origin in ‘Central 
Asia, we find that the parent language of the 
Gothic and Slavoniary as well as of the Hellenic 
and others, unite in fixing it upon large bovine 
animal, perfectly applicable to that known in 
Casar’s Commentaries by the name of Urus, 
implying primeval, ancient, silvan, fierce, mys- 
terious ; still retained in the Teutonic wr and 
its numerous adjuncts. We there find the 
root of the. denomination of several regions in 
which the parent race of the Tauri or the 
Urus has existed, or still resides. Thus Turan 
of Eastern Persia, Turan South of the Caucasus, 
the cradle of the Turkish nation ; the present 
Turcomania, the Thurgaw, the canton of Uri, 
the Thuringian forest, and if we take the root 
from the Southern and Eastern Tevees, Taurus, 
we find the Tauric Cherso-nesus ;. the Tauri a 
Sarmatian tribe; the Taurini inhabiting Italy, 
near. the present Turin, &c. In most of the 
countries, the gigantic Urus has left his remains, 
or the more recent Urus has been known to 
herd. In the same manner, the words Ox, 
Ochs, Ogsves, derive from the same original 
language, applied, it seems, both to the domes- 
tic animal, and to rushing waters: thus the 
river Oxus, or the Gihon or Ghayon, the Cow- 
river, perhaps figuratively, on account of its 
souree rising from an ice-cavern like the Ganges, 
representing acow’smouth. The word implied 
a title of power, and is a proper name. Ochus 
oceurs in Persian history ; Okous, a bull, is a 
common name among the Curds (Coords), and 
other Caucasian (Gaw-ens) tribes. Bovz, Bos, 
and the Arabic Bakr, Koe, Kuhe, Cow, Gaw, 
and Ghai, are evidently from a common root, 

descriptive of the voice of cattle.” 

The supplement to Cetacea, and preliminary 
sketch, we only recommend in general terms, 





««® Hence thie ox stamped upon the money of Attica; 
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are eminent for merit. 


TeV 


having no space for such extractsas would be | is, the difference of the voices of the male per. 
requisite to illustrate these able papers. exist, 
The engravings given .in.the numbers befere | but tenors for a long while filled their place. 
us, are not inferior in execution.te those which | Now, even these have become so scarce, that 
have'preceded'them. Those from T. Landseer | Italy can produce no more than two or three 
This admirable artist | very good ones. The generality of voices are 
imparts a degree .of life and truth to all his | basses, which, for want of better, are thrust up 
animal delineations, which stamps them with | into the first characters, even in serious o 
the highest excellence. 


formers. Sopranos have long ceased to exi 


where they used only to occupy the last _ 





The Italian Opera in London. 
Lord Mount Edgecuinbe'’s 
Reminiscences.) 


season have been very praiseworthy. 


intrigues, and cabals of performers—the 


pretensions of all. 


is essentially different from the old. 





hence the cow is a representative of money in anelent | Measure occasioned this chauge. But another 
Gish transactions.” cause has certainly contributed to it, and that 





to the manifest injury of melody, and sub. 
version of ety which the lowest 

is their peculiar province. These new first 
singers are called by the novel appellation of 


In concluding with Lord Mount Edgecumbe’s | basso cantante, (which by the by is a kind of 
able general view of the present state of our|apology, and an acknowledgment that 
Italian Opera, we ought, in justice to the pre- | ought not to sing), and take the lead in operas 
sent manager, to state, that we think his exer- | with almost as much propriety as if the double. 
tions during the later period of the current | bass were to do so in the orchestra, and play 
We | the part of the first fiddle. A bass voice ig too 
should have been glad to take a glance at the | unbending, and deficient in sweetness for single 
difficulties which beset the Situation (whoever ] songs, and fit only for those of inferior charac. 
may hold it), but found that it would lead us| ter, or. of the buffo style. In duettos it does 
into far too much discussion on the jealousies, | not coalesce well with a female vgice, on ac. 
greed | count of the too great distance between them; 
and ingratitude of some, and the overweening | and in fuller pieces the ear cannot be satisfied 
We may, however, return] without some good, intermediate voices to fill 
to the subject; for which the noble Lord’s v the interval, and complete the harmony. 
opinions will furnish an excellent ground. His | Yet 
Lordship says :— 
“* The Opera in England for the last period} but a subordinate part. Composers therefore 
of ten years, since the departure of Catalani, | having few good voices, and few good singers 
will afford much less room for observation }to write for, having been obliged to adapt their 
than any of the preceding, as far as the singers | compositions to the abilities of those who were 
are concerned ; for, with one single exception,|to perform them; and as four, five, or six 
there have not been any of whom I feel inclined | moderate performers produce a better effect 
to say much, because there is not much to be| jointly than they could by their single efforts, 
said in their praise. But so great a change |songs have disappeared, and interminable quar- 
has taken place in the character of the dramas, 
in the style of the music, and in its perform-| place. Every opera is filled with such pieces, 
ance, that I cannot help enlarging a little on 
that subject before I proceed farther. One of | never used but at the end of the acts of comic 
the most material alterations is, that the grand | operas, to which alone they are appropriate. 
distinction between serious and comic operas, These, after wearying the attention A a 
is nearly at an end, the separation of the singers | time than half-a-dozen old songs, generally con- 
for their performance entirely so. Not only |clude by a noisy crash of voices and instru- 
do the same sing in both, but a new species of | ments, in which the harmony is frequently dis. 
drama has arisen, a kind of mongrel between | tracted, each personage engaged in the scene 
them, called .semi-seria, which bears the same| having perhaps to express a different passion, 
analogy to the other two that that non-de-| and the whole vocal part almost overpowered 
script the melo-drama does to the legitimate|by so loud and busy an accompaniment that 
tragedy and comedy of the English stage. The|the voices themselves are nearly lost. It is 
construction of these newly invented pieces| really distressing to hear the leading voice 
The} strained almost to cracking in order to be 
dialogue, which used to be carried on in re-| audible over a full chorus and full orchestra, 
citative, and which in Metastasio’s operas is|strengthened often by. trumpets, trombones, 
often so beautiful and interesting, is now cut | kettle-drums, and all the noisiest instruments. 
up (and rendered unintelligible if it were worth | I confess that I derive little or no pleasure 
listening to) into pessi concertati, or long| from these pieces, which to my ears are scarcely 
singing conversations, which present a tedious | music, but mere noise.* It is evident that in 
succession of unconnected, ever-changing mo-|such compositions each individual singer has 
tivos, having nothing to do with each other: | little room for displaying either a fine voice or 
and if a satisfactory air is for a moment intro- | good singing, and that power of lungs is more 
duced, which the ear would like to dwell upon, | essential than either. Very good singers there- 
to hear modulated, varied, and again returned | fore are scarcely necessary, and it must be con- 
to, it is broken off before it is well understood | fessed that though there are now none 80 
or sufficiently heard, by a sudden transition | good, neither are there many so bad as I re- 
into a totally different melody, time, and key, |member in the inferior characters. In these 
and recurs no more: so that no impression can | levelling days, equalisation has extended itself 
be made, or recollection of it preserved. Single|to the stage and musical profession: and a 
songs are almost exploded, for which one good | kind of mediocrity of talent prevails, which, if 
reason may be given, that there are few singers| it did not occasion the invention of these melo- 
capable of singing them. Even a primadonna, | dramatic pieces, is at least very favourable to 
who would formerly have complained at having | their execution. These observations apply in 
less than three or four airs allotted to her, is ou! 
a satisfied - one trifling ‘cavatina for a sort of penal coneertati, or chorus. I would only ae 
whole opera. e acknowled. decline of sing-| them in their proper place, fewer and shorter. 
ing in general (which the fhaliees + a So segment —— aa Regen net 


three or four basses now frequently over. 
power one weak tenor, who generally plays 


tettos, quintettos, sestettos, &c. usurp their 


which in fact are so many finales, such as were 








* “I would not be understood to mean that I like no 


long, because being to by and. by bad 


A memory s 
are obliged to confess) has no doubt ‘in a great | singers, it is next to an impossibility that an intricate or 





elaborate composition should be sung well any where, 
and at our opera they are generally most miserably per- 
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the stronges 


the present favourite (I might almost say, sole) 
r of Italy, Rossini, whose music alone 
is now liked in that coun 
we have for the last two or 


compose 


satiated in this. 


“ Another season has now commenced, 
ushered in by the announcement of .&@ most 
numerous company ; but of the long list, com- 
prehending names of great note, few have yet 
and it is to be apprehended many 
never will, a great part of them having other 
engagements on the continent, and scarcely 
any being engaged for the whole season. In 
fact, there is no complete established company, 
a new and most injudicious custom having pre- 
vailed of late years of dividing the season into 
portions, one performer coming for the early, 
another for the latter part of it ; some for three 
months, others for-still shorter periods; so that 
the public may be deprived of their greatest 
favourite, and of the most admired operas, in 
the height of their popularity, and others sub- 
stituted not so well approved. 
fair to the audiences, it is no less injurious to 
the manager, who thereby is not only kept in 
uncertainty, and may, by a non-arrival, be left 
without any singers at all, but incurs a great 
additional unnecessary expense. He announces 
six or seven prima donnas, of whom the prin- 
cipal demand nearly as large a salary for a 
short period as for a season, and the rest are to 
be ‘paid no inconsiderable sums, without the 
least benefit to the theatre. Two female singers 


° 


t manner to the compositions. of;the private boxes were very few in number, 


of the first class, a serious and a buffa, are all 
that are necessary, with a secondary capable 
of taking a leading part, or acting as substitute 
if required. More are positively an evil, and 
only embarrass the concern. It is impossible 
to employ them all advantageously, each will 
want to have her own opera, there being very 
few indeed in which there are two principal 
female characters; and from their contending 
claims, difficulties, disputes, and cabals, inevita- 
bly.arise. Whilst enormous expense is thus 
lavished in superfluities, a mean economy pre- 
vails in all the inferior departments, with re- 
gard to secondary singers, the chorus and or- 
chestra: the scenery, decorations, and ward- 
robe, are in every respect unworthy of the 
largest theatre in the country. The ballets, 
too, have latterly been of a very inferior de- 
scription, scarcely above mediocrity. Such are 
the consequences of a bad system of govern- 
ment, and of the want of a manager conversant 
with the Italian stage, a good judge of music 
and of singers, acquainted with foreign lan. 
guages and foreign usages, of liberal ideas, 
hot sparing of expense, but judicious in the 
application of it; knowing what is right, and 

in exercising his authority to entorce it: 
in short, one who can act for himself, and not 
be dependent on the ignorance or bad faith of 
subordinate agents. Such a one only can carry 
on the business of the theatre with success, 
and give to the English public a really good 
Italian opera. While such is the mismanage- 
ment of affairs behind the curtain, those be- 
fore it are on a no less improper footing. This 
will clearly appear from a comparison of what 
the — formerly was with what it is now. 
It will scarcely be credited by those who are 
not old enough to remember it, that at the 
period when these Reminiscences commence, 
and for many years subsequent to it, the price 
of a subscription to a box for fifty representa- 
tions was twenty guineas a seat, so that there 
was a positive saving of five guineas on the 
season to every subscriber; and that too when 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


not exceeding in all thirty-six; eighteen, ranged 
in three rows, on each side of the house ;* the 
front being then occupied by open public boxes 
(or amphitheatre as it is called in French the. 
atres) comniunicating with the pit. Both of 
these were filled exclusively with the highest 
classes of society, all, without exception, in the 
full dress then universally worn. The audi- 
ences thus assembled were considered as indis. 
putably presenting a finer spectacle than any 
other theatre in Europe, and absolutely asto- 
nished the foreign performers, to whom such a 
sight was entirely new. At the end of the 
performance, the company of the pit and boxes 
repaired to the coffee-room, which was then 
the best assembly in London, private ones be- 
ing rarely given on opera nights, and all the 
first society was regularly to be seen there. 
Over the front box was the five-shilling gal- 
lery, then resorted to by respectable persons 
not in full dress: and above that, an upper 
gallery, to which the admission was three shil- 
lings. Subsequently, the ‘house was encircled 
by private boxes; yet still the prices remained 
the same, and the pit preserved its respecta- 
bility and even grandeur till the old house was 
burnt down in 1789. After its rebuilding, the 
subscription was raised to twenty-five guineas, 
and subsequently to thirty, but then the num- 
ber of representations was increased to sixty, 
so that the admission never exceeded the usual 
pit price of half-a-guinea. Thus it continued 
the whole time that I was a subscriber to the 
opera. It was not till the second year of Cata- 
lani’s engagement, when she more than dou- 
bled her demands, and obtained a salary wholly 
unprecedented, that the subscription for a whole 
box was at once raised from one hundred and 
eighty to three hundred guineas. Thus has she 
permanently injured the establishment: for 
the price, once raised, has never been lowered, 
or at most in a very trifling degree: and it is 
become quite impossible for persons of mode- 
rate incomes to afford so unreasonable a sum 
for a mere entertainment. Hence has arisen 
the custom of halving and sub-dividing the 
subscriptions, so that very few persons have 
now the sole ownership of a box. Hence, too, 
that of letting them for the night, and of sell- 
ing even single tickets when not used by the 
proprietor. The evil of this practice is evident. 
Formerly, every lady possessing an opera box 
considered it as much her home as her house, 
and was as sure to be found there, few missing 
any of the performances. If prevented from 
going, the Joan of her box, and the gratuitous 
use of the tickets, was a favour always cheer- 
fully offered and thankfully received as a mat- 
ter of course, without any idea of payment. 
Then, too, it was a favour to ask gentlemen to 


tually advantageous. Now, no lady can propose to 
them to give her more than double the price of 
the admission at the door, so that having paid 
so exorbitantly, every one is glad to be reim- 
bursed a part at least of the great expense 
which she must often support alone. Boxes 
and tickets, therefore, are no longer given, they 
are let for what can be got; for which traffic 
the circulating libraries afford an easy accom- 
modation. Many, too, which are not taken 
for the season are disposed of in the same 
manner, and are almost put up to auction, 





* ** The boxes were then much er and more com- 
modious than they are now, and could contain with ease 
more than their allotted number of. subscribers; far dif- 
ferent from the miserable pigeon-holes of the present 
theatre, into which six persons can hardly be oer +4 


belong to a box, when subscribing to one was ac-' 
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their price varying from three to eight or 

even ten guineas, according to the perform. 

ance of the evening, and other accidental 

circumstances.* I have known an instance 

of a box being asked for in the morning 

for a particular opera, but not taken on ac. 

count of the high price demanded: in the 

afternoon of the same day the same box was 

offered for half the sum, and then again 

rejected, from the suspicious appearance of 
the tender. The next morning the reason 

was discovered ; the opera had been changed. 

This artifice requires no comment. In no 

other theatre in any country was such un- 

certainty of prices ever heard of: they every 

where are, and ought to be, fixed and inva- 

riable, While the boxes are thus let at prices 
so much too high, admissions to the pit are to 
be purchased beneath their proper value. Half. 
a-guinea has at all times been the established 

price for that part of the house: but by the 

convenient accommodation before alluded to, 

they are now to be bought for inferior sums 

nightly ; and if taken for the whole season, for 
not much more than half what it would cost 
to pay the entrance-money at the door. This is 

as injurious and unfair to the proprietors of 
the theatre as the box system is to the fre. 
quenters of it. Besides these contrivances for 
filling the theatre, the manager has recourse 

to issuing orders of free admission (varying 
in number according to circumstances), that 
the henches may be occupied on unattractive 
nigh1s: boxes even are frequently given away, 
or let for trifling sums, to create the delu- 
sive appearance of a crowded house, when 
iu fact the money actually received is barely 
su‘icient to cover the evening’s expense. 
From all these causes, the whole style of the 
Cpera House is totally changed, its audiences 
are of a different description, its comfort en- 
tirely lost. The pit has long ceased to be the 
resort of ladies of fashion, and latterly, by the 
innovations introduced, is no lenger agreeable 
to the former male frequenters of it. Those 
who compose the best part of the audience, 
and who really pay the fair price, coming late 
to the theatre, find all thé seats oceupied by 
the holders of orders and of cheap admissions ; 
while the boxes, being frequently filled by 
occasional hirers of them, afford no retreat to 
those who would visit the friends to whom 
they properly belong.+ This is an abuse 
which the manager should rectify for his own 
sake; for that of the subscribers the rent of 
the boxes ought to be lowered, if not to their 
original price, which may now be impossible, 
at least to one far beneath what is still de. 
manded, though the first cause for raising it 
has long ceased. This might be done, if the 
establishment were judiciously managed, and 
its expenses reduced within reasonable bounds ; 
especially as the term of all the boxes which 
were private property, (originally assigned to 
the lenders of money for rebuilding the the- 
atre,) is now expired, and they are become 
that of the manager, by which a very large 
addition is made to the amount of the sub. 
scription. The only plea that can be adduced 
for not doing so, must be, the pecuniary em- 
barrassments in which former managers have 








* «« Even the performers who have benefits now adver- 
tise what sum they will condescend to take for the boxes 
in each tier. The invariable rule formerly was half-a- 
guinea each person; they could demaud no more; all be- 
yond that sum was a gratuity, generally given to favourite 
performers.” 

+t “* Most improper company is sometimies to be seen 
even in the petncieshiioms and tickets bearing the names 
of ladies of the h it class have been presented by 
of the Jowest, such aw used ta be admitted only to 
hindmost rows of the gallery.” 
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the theatre was differently constructed, and 


of whom, in most situations, two thirds can never see 
stage,” . 
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phunged'the concern, ¢he vast debt yet unpaid, 
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AND’ 








: ————— 
should learn by antivipation what ,he had to{ parliament by a motion for a committee to in. 


and the endless law-suits in which its affairs} éxpect from me as a wife. ‘ Sir.R. M.,(said| quire into the representation of the 


are still involved, Foy these difficulgies, it 4 


almost hopeléss.,to ¢xpect that an. eff 
remedy,’ will be: found, or 


I to him,) E am resglved to giye you the last | with the ulterior object of a, reform in pari 
proof yon will ever receive pf my, ~~, I] ment. , He made a good speech and had-a ma. 
.the encum-| accept you, not only as a husband.whom I 

brances will ever be, entirely shaken off, Cer- 
tainly, not as the concern is at present con- 


jority in the House, which he certainly did not 


never can love, and never will,obey, but whom | expect,}and, I am sure did not wish for. He 
I absolutely detest. !—now, marry me at your | was ynequal and unwilling to push that point 


ducted.’ The whole system is radically bad ; | peril, and take the consequences!’ He laughed | to further.,trial.; the matter cooled in a-few 


and nothing can restore the Opera in this 

country to its former respectable and agreeable 

footing, or the performances that excellence 
ear! 


which a:public. paying 0 
expect, but a total 


of the theatre itself’— The End, 


reformation, an entire 
change of. proprietors,, of managers, of all 





Sir Jonah Barrington’s Sketches. 
(3d Notice:—Continuation.) 


THOUGH the second volume of these Sketches 


dotie but bare justice to the publication alto- 
gether, when we have finished our review, gf it 
in a fourth number of our Gazette, We can-| ci 

not, however, ‘afford it more, and must. refer sell 
readers;for further gratification, to the work 


is succeeded 


says, °¢ was literally insane on all political sub 


jects, his imagination being occupied, night and 
day, with nothing but’ papists, jesuits, and 
rebels. * Once, in’the dead of the night, his 
lady was awakened by a sense of positive suf- 


grasped her by the throat w 
and,. muttering hea 
suicgeeded. in «his vf 


from his grasp ;. upon’ which he roared out 


making a fresh effort—‘ You infernal papist 


rebel ! you United ‘Irishman ! I'll never 


by a strange story, of one, Lan- 
egan coming to life, after not only being 
hanged, but quartered! and then’ Sir Jonah 
falls foul of Sir R. Musgrave, of famous anti- 
papist ‘notoriety, whom he ‘paints in no very 
amiable or attractive hues. ‘Sir R.” he 


iabolical attempt. — She 
struggled,.and at length extricated herself | says :— 

** The House had sat late that day, and eti- 
quette never permitted us to go to dinner, 
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from. you’ alive, if. 
. Whilst iis wes 
county, of Waterford, an old. 
to be whipped at the cart’s tail for some politi- 
cal offence; when, the executioner not. being 
in readiness, the High Sheriff,—a Baronet and 
Member: of Parliament,—took up the cat- 
o’-nine-tails, ordered the cart to move on|he told them good cheer and a hearty welcome 
slowly, and operated himself with admirable 
expertness, but much 
gman would have used !—Thus did he pro- 
ceed to whip the old man through the streets 
of the city ; and when, the extreme point was 
reached, and he was scarcely able to raise his 
arm, he 
further.to go! 
Of the marriage of this gentleman, his wife | unpolished ; 
gave him (Sir.Jonah, as he assures us,) the|ment, but not successfull 
following account ;—‘* The ceremony was about 


uietly.’ 
riff for the 
n-was sentenced 


altar! I was determined, however, that he 


most unfeeling and abominable of fanatics.” 


? 


part where the speaker was a guest, until his ar- 
rival, unless he had especially desired, us to do 
so. The speaker did not join us till nine 
o’clock, when Sir John Parnell brought with 
him, and introduced to me, Captain Wellesley 
and Mr. Stewart, two young members, who 
having remained in the House, he had insisted 
on their coming with him to my dinner, where 


men of his age and station. His address was 
e occasionally spoke jin. parlia- 
Y> and neyer on im, 


Lord Castlereagh was the sonef Mr. Stewart, 


sition ingly far,—becoming a leading 
pega of the reform and liberal societies. 
Castlereagh began his career in the Irish 





. ,He,used to treat the members with ex- 
ent dinners, and, what was more to their 
tastes, exquisite wines, so that he had always 
itself. ‘The revel scene quoted in our last] a strong party ready to vote in his favour ; but 
at length, at one unlucky symposium, they all 
tumbled into a cold swimming bath together, 
and the public laugh set so loudly against 
them, that they could never more support their 
host, the doctor, by granting him the public 
money in the way of supplies. He then shaved, 
and returned to himself as an Irish Jontlemon. 
Any traits of such eminent men as the Duke 
of Wellington or the late Marquis of London- 
derry, in their early days, must be perused 
with interest ;| and we quote the following 
focation, and rousing herself, found that Sir R. | without pinning our faith or giving our assent 
was in‘the very act of: strangling her !—he had to the opinions expressed, any more than to the 

ith all his might, |tumbling of the Irish Parliament into Dr. 
imprecations, had nearly | Borumborad’s bath. The author was giving a 
dinner to some parliamentary friends, and he 


would be found—and in this he was not mis- 
greater severity than the|taken. Captain Arthur Wellesley had, in 
1790, been returned to parliament for Trim, 
county Meath, a borough under the patronage 
of his brother, the; Earl of Mornington.. He 
was then ruddy-faced and juvenile.in appear- 


y regretted he had not a little|ance, and popular eno among the young 


portant subjects; and evinced no promise of 
to be performed, and Sir R. M. at that very | that unparalleled celebrity and splendour which 
hour appeared to me to be the most disagree-| he has since reached, and whereto intrepidity 
able of mankind. There was a sort of uncouth |and decision, good luck and great military 
civility—an abrupt, fiery, coarse expression, | science, have justly combined to elevate him. 
even in his most conciliating manners, which 
seemed to set all feelings of respect or cordiality | a country gentleman, generally accounted to be 
at defiance. As to love, he was not susceptible|a very clever man, in the north of Ireland. 
of the passion, whilst I was created to enjoy its| He was a,professed and not very moderate pa- 
tenderest blessings. He was half mad by na-| triot, and at one time carried his ideas of oppo- 
ture; I ‘had become so from misery! and in 
this state of mind we met to be united at the 


conyulsively, took me by the hand, and having | days ;, and, after the next division, was deserted 
led me into the next room, that ceremony was| entirely. Mr. Stewart, however, after that 
performed to which I should have, thought a| speech, was considered as a very clever young 
'y has a right, to| sentence of death preferable. The moment we | man, and in all points well taught and tutored 
i ire] were united, I retired to my chamber, where | by his father, whose marriage with the Mar. 


: é tears flowing in torrents, cooled my ‘heated | quess of Camden’s sister was the remote canse 
parties connected with the theatre, I had al-| feelings. My purpose in marrying was ef- 
most said, hampered and em as it is, 


of all his future successes—how sadly ter. 


fected ; I therefore determined that (if possible) | minated! At the period to which I allude, I 
I never would live an hour in his society, and 
it was two months before my ill-fated stars|that one of those young gentlemen would 
compelled me to become the actual wife of the | become the most celebrated English general of 


feel confident nobody could have predicted 


his era, and the other, one of the most mis. 


There is a long and rather amusing history of | chievous statesmen and unfortunate ministers 
an Irish adventurer, who personated a Turkish 
is less ‘entertaining than the first, we shall have] doctor, called Dr. Borumborad, and succeeded 
in getting annual grants from the parliament 
at Dublin, for; the erection of baths in that 


that has-ever appeared in modern: Europe. 
However, it is observable, that to the personal 
intimacy and reciprocal friendship of those two 
individuals, they mutually owed the extent of 
their respective elevation and celebrity :—Sir 
Arthur Wellesley never-would have had the 
chief command in Spain but for the ministerial 
maneuvering and aid of Lord Castlereagh ; 
and Lord Castlereagh never could have stood 
his ground as a minister, but for Lord Wel- 
lington’s successes.. At my house, the evening 
passed amidst. that glow of well-bred, witty, and 
cordial vinous conviviality, which was, I believe, 
peculiar to high society in Ireland. From that 
night I became rather intimate with: Captain 
Wellesley and Mr. Stewart, and perceived cer. 
tain amiable qualities in both, which a change 
of times, or the intoxication of prosperity, cer- 
tainly in some degree tended to diminish. 
Indeed, if Lord Wellington had continued 
until now the-same frank open-hearted man, 
he certainly must have been better proof against 
those causes which usually excite a metamor- 
phosis of human character than any one who 
had ever preceded him. Still, if possible, he 
would. have been a greater man; at least, he 
would have better drawn the distinction’ be- 
tween a warrior and a hero—terms not alto- 
gether synonymous. Many years subsequently 
to the dinner-party I have mentioned, I one 
day met Lord Castlereagh in the Strand, and 
a gentleman with him. His lordship stopped 
me, whereat I was rather surprised, as we had 
not met for some time ; he spoke very kindly, 
smiled, and asked if I had forgotten my old 
friend, Sir Arthur -Wellesley ?—whom I dis- 
covered in his, companion ; but looking so 
sallow and wan, and with every mark of what 
is called a worn-out man, that I was truly con- 
cerned at his appearance. But he soon reco- 
vered his health and looks, and went as the 
Duke of Richmond’s secretary to Ireland, 
where he was, in all material traits, still Sir 
Arthur Wellesley—but it was Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley judiciously improved. He had not for- 
gotten his friends, nor did he forget himself. 
He said that he had accepted the office of se- 
cretary only on the terms that it should not 
impede or interfere with his military pursuits ; 
and what he said proved true, for he was soon 
sent, as second in command, with Lord Cath- 
cart to Copenhagen, to break through the law 
of nations, and execute the most distinguished 
piece of treachery that history records. On 
Sir Arthur’s return he recommenced his duty 
of secretary ; and during his residence in Ire- 
land, in that capacity, ‘I did not:hear one com- 
plaint against any part of his conduct either as 





a public or. private man. . He was: 
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= solicited, and I beliéve ‘expected, by Sir | but which- 

John Doyle! “It might be entertaining to spe- hi@/six sous’to-see the wonder; which was shewn 
calate On the probable state:of Europe at pre-| at the port by.candle-light, aiid was a very odd 
sent, if Sir John: had *been then: appointed| kind of animal, no doubt. 
I do not mean to infer ‘any | taught ’& hundred tricks, all to be performed at 


ge : imo. 


during the si 
the city. 


intermediately much changed. 


Ww 
Wellesley—and Duke of Wellington. 


we pass to other matter more ‘amusing. 


better-looking. - This man» had a good 


his brother’s humour, a little’ wit, and much | well,’ thank’ee,) says the - bear. 
satire; but his slang was infinite, and his con-| were surprised to-hear how plainly he spoke ; 
duct very dissolute. ‘ He was, in fact, what | but the mayor directly ordered him to be ripped 
may be termed. the best blackguard of his pro- | up, and after some opposition and a good deal 
fession, (and ‘that was'saying a great deal for | of ‘difficulty, Pat stepped forth (stark naked) 
him.) o* friend had justly excluded him from | out of the bear-skin, wherein he had been four- 

ut occasidnally relieved his finances ;|teen or fifteen days most cleverly stitched. 


his house, 
until'these calls became: so importunate, that at 
length further compliance was refused. 


speak to my brother, I am sure he’ll give me 
something handsome before'the week is out!’ 


Tasured him he was mistaken, whereupon he | did not care much about the clothing, only they 


burst into a loud laugh! -There was'a small 
space of dead wall, at that' time, directly facing 
Curran's house, in Ely Place, against which 
the atto: procured a written permission to 
build a little wooden box. He accordingly got 
a carpenter (one of his cortrades) to erect a 
cobbler’s stall there, for him, and having 
assumed the dress of a Jobson, he wrote over 
his stall Curran, Cobbler : Shoes toe-pieced, 
soled, or heeled, on the shortest notice: when 
the stall is shut, inquire over the way.’ Curran, 
on returning from court, perceived this worthy 
hard at work, ‘with a parcel of chairmen loun- 
ing round him. The attorney just nodded to 
is brother, cried, ‘ How do you do, Jack'?’ 
and went on with his employment. --Curtan 
immediately despatched a servant for the spend- 
thrift, to whom, having given some money, the 
showboard was taken down, the stall removed, 
and the attorney vowed that he would never 
set up again as a cobbler.” =| 
Leonard M‘Nally is mentioned as the writer 
of the song, “The Lass of ‘Richmond Hill,” 
which he is said to have composed’ in praise of 
& Miss Janson, (daughter of a solicitor, in 
‘ord Row,)'whom he afterwards married. 
The next story is put into the mouth of the 
‘Father O'Leary. ‘* Coming from ‘St. 
Omer, he told us, he stopped’ a’ few days to 
visit 4 brother priest in the town of Boulogne 
sur Mer. Here he heard of a great curiosity, 
which all the people were running to:see,—a 
curious bear that some fishermen had taken at 


t to the talents of Si* Jolin, but | the’ keeper’s word of command. 
he might have pursued a different céurse, not | the evening when O’Leary saw him, and the 
; as.in Sir Arthur's instance, to have | ber seemed sulky 

decided (for: the time being) the fate of Eu-|a short spike at the end of a pole, miade him 
. all ” move about briskly. 

“In 1815, having been’ shut» up ‘in Paris | o’clock it was with his paw, and distinguished 
, 1 went out to Nivelly, to pay | the men and women in a very comical way ; in 
a visit to the duke before our troops got into | fact, our priest was quite diverted. The beast 
y. I-had not seen him since the last} at length grew tired; the keeper hit him with 
day he dined at my own house; but’ he had/| the pole ; hestirred a little, but continued quite 
I knew his} sullen: his master coaxed him—no! he would 
Grace when Captain’ Wellesley—Sir Arthur | not work! ‘At length the brute of a keeper 
Wellesley—Ambassador | gave him two or three sharp pricks with the 

In the | goad, when he roared out most tremendously, 
first stage of this career, I was his equal; in| and rising on his hind legs, swore at his’ tor- 
the last, nobody is. ~ However, it is a ‘fine re-|mentor in very good native Irish. O'Leary 
flection for the contemporaries of great people, | waited no lo 
that it will be ‘ all ‘the same’ a hundred years | mayor, whom he informed that the' blackguards 
hence!’ and heroes,’ diplomatists, &c. must | of fishermen had sewed up a poor Irishman in 
either become very good-tethpered fellows when | a bear-skin, and were shewing him for six sous ! 
they meet in the Elysian fields, or—there must | This civic dignitary, who had himself seen the 
be a very strong police to keep them in order.” | bear, would not believe our friend. + At last 
But this is rather too political for us, and | O’Leary prevailed on him to accompany him to 
the room. On their arrival the bear was still 
“ Mr. Curran had a younger brother, who| upon duty, and O’Leary, stepping up to him, 
was an attorney, very like him, but taller and | says, ‘:Gand e tha hawn, Pat?’ (How do yot 
deal of }do, Pat ?)—‘ Slanger a manugouth,’ (Pretty 


n ‘Sir,’ | nished ; and*the mayor ordered the keepers to 
said the attorney to me, one day,*‘if you will|be put in gaol unless they satisfied him ; but 
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; the keeper, however, with 


He marked on sand what 


r, but went immediately to the 


The people 


The women ‘made off; the’ men stood asto- 


that was presently done. ‘The bear afterwards 
told .O’Leary that he was very well fed, and 


worked him too hard.. The fishermen had 
found him at sea on a hen-coop, which had 
saved him from going to the bottom with a 
ship wherein he had a little venture of dried 
cod from Dungarvon, and which was bound 
from Waterford to Bilboa. He could not speak 
a word of any language but Irish, and had never 
been at sea before.: The fishermen had brought 
him in, fed him well, and ‘endeavoured to repay 
themselves by shewing him as a curiosity.” 
Sir Jonah vouches in his own person for the 
still more remarkable story which follows :— 
‘* Lord Rossmore was advanced in years, but 
I never heard of his having had a single day’s 
indisposition. He bore, in his green old age, 
the appearance of robust health. . During the 
viceroyalty of Earl Hardwick, Lady Barring- 
ton; at a drawing-room at Dublin Castle, met 
Lord Rossmore. He had been making up one 
of his weekly parties for Mount Kennedy, to 
commence the next day, and had sent down 
orders for every preparation to be made. The 
Lord Lieutenant was to be of the company. 
‘ My little farmer,’ said he to Lady. Barrington, 
addressing her by a pet name, ‘ when you go 
home, tell Sir Jonah that no business is to pre- 
vent him from bringing you down to dine with 
me to-morrow. .I will have no#fs in the matter 
—so tell him that come he must!’ She pro- 
mised ‘positively, and on her return informed 
‘me of her é¢ngagement, to which I at once 
agreed. We retired to out chamber about 
twelve’; and towards two in the morning I 
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inted to command in Spain, an appoint- | to utter a sort of linge whick they called patois;| nature. - I-listened : it occurred first at short 
understood. * O’Ligdry gave | it 


intervals; it resembled neither a voice nor an 
instrument ; it was-softer than any voice, and 
wilder than any music, and seemed to float in 
Thé bear had been | the air. 
beat forcibly. The sound became still more 
It was late in | plaintive, till-it almost died away in the air ; 
when a sudden changé, as if excited by a pang, 
changed its toné: it seemed descending. I felt 
every nerve tremble: it was not a natural 
sound, nor could I make out the point from 
whence it came. At length I awakened Lady 
Barrington, who heard it as well as myself. 
She suggested that it might be an Holian harp ; 
but-to that instrument it bore no similitude : 
it was altogether a different character of sound. 
My wife at first appeared less affected than I; 
but subsequently she was more so. We now 
went to a large window in our bedroom, which 
looked directly upon a small. garden under- 
neath; the sound seemed then obviously to 
ascend ‘from a grass-plot ‘immediately: below 
our window. * It continued; Lady Barrington 


I don’t know wherefore, but my heart 


requested that I would call up her maid, which 
T did, and she was evidently more affected than 
either of us. The sounds lasted for more than 
half an-hour. At last’a deep, heavy, throb- 
bing sigh seemed to issue from the spot, and 
was shortly succeeded ' by a. sharp but low cry, 
and by the distinct exclamation, thrice repeated, 
of * Rossmore—Rossmore—Rossmore !’ I will 
not attempt to'describe my own feelings; indeed 
I cannot. The maid fled in terror from the 
window, and it was’ with difficulty T prevailed 
on Lady Barrington to return to bed: in about 


‘a minute after, the sound died gradually: away, 


until all was.silent. Lady Barrington, who is 
not so superstitious as I, attributed this circum- 
stance to a hundred different causes, and made 
me promise that I would not mention it next 
day at Mount Kennedy, since: we should be 
thereby rendered laughing-stocks.. At length, 
wearied with speculations, we fell into a sound 
slumber. About seven the ensuing morning, a 
strong ‘rap at my chamber door awakened me. 
The recollection of the past night’s adventure 
rushed instantly upon my mind, and rendered 
me very unfit to be taken suddenly on any 
subject. It was light: I went tothe door, 
when my faithful servant, Lawler, exclaimed, 
on the other. side, ‘O Lord, sir!” * What is 
the matter?’ said’ I, hurriedly. ' ‘O sir!’ 
ejaculated he, ‘ Lord Rossmore’s footman was 
running past the door‘in great haste, and told 
me in passing, that my lord, after coming from 
the castle, had gone to bed in’ perfect health ; 
but that about half-after two :this morning, 
his own mah hearing a noise ‘in his master’s 
bed (he slept in the same room), went to him, 
and found: him in'the agonies of death; and 
before he' could alarm’the other servants, all 
was over!’ I conjecture’ nothing; I only 
relate the incident as unequivocally matter of 
fact: Lord Rossmore was absolutely dying at 
the moment I heard his name pronounced. 
Let sceptics draw their own conclusions: per- 
haps natural causes may be assigned ; but am 
totally unequal to the task.”’ 
(To be concluded next week.] 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Popular Political. Economy. Four Lectures, 
delivered at the London Mechanics’ Institute. 
By.,Thomas Hodgskin, formerly Honorary 
Secretary to the Institution.. .12mo. pp. 268. 
London, 1827, C. Tait; Edinburgh, W. 
Tait. 
THAT we are warm friends to the extension of 
education and every kind of useful. knowledge, 








sea Out of a wreck ; it had sense, and attempted 





was awakened by a sound of a very extraordinary 
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stated to qur readers, who h 
us adyecate this princi ies e gonfess, how- 
ever, to being by, this 
volume.,,. Jf it;were a fair specimen of what is 
taught at mechanics’ institutes, we should feel 
hound to protést against the diffusion of such 
tunsound and dangerous doctrines. But we trust 
that Mr. Hodgskin is only an injudicious mem- 
ber, and an exception to the order. 
There is no real information to be derived from 
his shallow reasoning; and ‘we. are disgusted 
with the views which he attempts to enforce. 
Mr. Hodgskin would. do little good and much 
evil to his hearers and to: society, if he suc- 
ceeded in making them ‘believe, as he endea- 
vours to do, that “‘ governments generally are 
founded on principles directly in opposition 
with [to] the natural progress of civilisation’’— 
a jargon, by the way, the meaning of which is 
hardly intelligible. Ignorant, confused, and 
superficial, this would-be sage refers the whole 
science of political economy to labour, which is 
rank nonsense, when we see so vast a quantity 
of production without labour. But the whole 
tone of these lectures is bad; and we are sorry 
to find such a handle given to the adversaries 
of institutions for the advancement of intelli- 
gence. Shag tel esl A 
Dissipation: a Tale of Simple Life. By the 
Author of “ Realities,” ‘* Correction,” &c. 
4 vols. London, 1827. A. K. Newman 
and Co. 
As bad in taste as in execution. A former 
work, Realities, led us to expect better things 
from this author. - 


The Castle of Vi 3 or, the Bandit Chief. 
By Ann of Kent. don, 1827. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Wonrny the last century’s circulation ; é. ¢. 

very bad indeed. 


@, 80. often, seen 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, May 26. 


M. NavieEnr, the engineer of the suspension 
bridge over the Seine, has just published a 


et in a of his failure. He had 
pore bent have let ili alone, for he 
has nw 4 the matter worse, and, as Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger says, has spoiled it by an explana- 
tion. He assured us, in a pompous article, 
that the bridge would bear a solid mass of 
troops from end to end: a fortnight dissipated 
the illusion, and it was discovered that it would 
not-bear its own weight. The whole thing was 
a botch. The bridge.was placed opposite the 
Invalids as an ornament, and the columns 
masked the view of it: it was placed like the 
long passages that “lead to nothing ;”’ there 
was neither a street nor even road to it, or 
even in a line with it at any distance. A pro- 
ject is talked of for establishing it in another 
place, but with little prospect of success. 

The accident in the Thames Tunnel has 
created a strong sensation here. Mr. Brunel 
is a Frenchman; and the undertaking was re- 
garded as a proof of the superiority of French 
over English talent. It is probably too late to 
suggest a remedy; but had any of the Dutch 
engineers employed in the Water Staadt been 
present, they would never have thought of 

ng to fill up the water-way by throwing 
stiff clay into it, which can never form a solid 
mass with the earth: the mass of water will 
necessarily carry all down with it. Now had Mr. 
Brunel begun by sinking faggots, furze bushes, 
&o., he might then have thrown in hisclay ; and 
though he would not entirely have prevented the 


Leta geal He might have formed a surface, 
either by, paving the bottom, of the river in 
he parts, (an operation, by,.no means 
t), or covering it with a strong layer of 
roman or other cement, capable of. resisting 
the pressure of the water.* We recollect that 
some years. since, a gentleman of the name, of 
Vaughan formed a subterrranean road through 
a quicksand ; an operation of the greatest diffi- 
ty, and regarded as impossible.. As to Mr, 
Brunel’s undertaking, there ean be little doubt 
of its ultimate success, if the proper precautions 
be taken in the bed of the river. If he had 
only had the presence of mind of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who took Jezzar Pacha’s bags of cotton 
to form a rampart against the French artillery 
at Acre, and had, at the first moment of the 
accident, caused bags of cotton or wool to be 
forced into the aperture, he would have done 
much better than by throwing clay into it. 

There are sad complaints made of the “‘ decay 
of piety” in France. The neuvaine of Mount 
Valerian has this year been very unproduc- 
tive: the beggars, who lined the mountain 
from bottom to top, declare they have lost con- 
siderably, by coming long journeys for no- 
thing. The ames charitables were also few in 
number; and the woman who for years has 
bawled out to all comers—“‘ pray remember the 
poor souls in purgatory—eonly a penny a piece, 
ladies and gentlemen, to ep a poor soul 
from purgatory,” has not collected enough 
to pay her daily wages. 

A country curé is under prosecution for hav- 
ing asserted in the pulpit that the king and 
France are certain to be d———d, if the charter 
be not abolished. 

A M. Nobili has presented a memoir to the 
Institute on the exact measurement of the 
intensity of electric currents. He hopes to es- 
tablish a system of ascertaining them as easily 
and as correctly as the barometer ascertains 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and the ther- 
mometer the degree of heat. MM. Ampére 
and Arago are appointed to report on this im- 
portant discovery. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR MAY, AND 
KALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

THE present appearances in the fields may be 
considered as more favourable than in the aver- 
age of years about this period. The wheats 
-have for the most part fully recovered, and 
promise a good crop. The spring corn was in 
many places sown later than usual; but the 
same reasons which retarded the sowing pro- 
cess, were favourable to the preparative opera- 
tions. The reports from Lincolnshire and Nor- 
folk agree in predicting a most abundant crop 
of barley, from the open and pulverised state 
of the soil in consequence of the frosty and dry 
weather of the past winter. Want of fodder, 
which had been more scarce in these counties 
than during almost any period within man’s re- 
membrance, has produced ruinous distress to the 
holders of cattle and sheep; first, by the ex- 
pense which they were necessarily obliged to 
incur; and, secondly, by their half-famished 
stock being in many ‘cases not worth the 
money which has been expended on them. 
Within the last fortnight the pastures have 
assumed a promising appeararite; but it will 
be some time before the stock turned into them 
recover their usual vigour. Such seasons as 


°E be age Ngan ea A friend of ours 
suggested a striking one, which was to sink in the 
of the river above the leak, and course of the tunnel, 








infiltration of the water, he would have arrested 


an immense frame-work of iron, which would serve as the 
} best foundation for clay or other materials. Hd. L. G. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the past ‘prove the immense importance of 
growing turnips, mangold wurtzel, and other 
Toot crops. 

The operations for June are, potato plant. 
ing in’late: distriets, turnip sowing, hay mak. 
ing, and generally the destruction of weeds and 
insects. Orchards are generally very much 
troubled with insects at this season. Where the 
trees are not exceedingly large, they may be 
dusted with‘ lime powder from a tin 
box, placed on the end of a long pole: where 
they are so large as to render this practice 
inconvenient, we know of nothing better than 
burning under them—in calm close weather, 
and for half a day together—great quantities 
of moist straw, weeds, brushwood, or any thing 
that would produce abundance of dense smoke. 
The quantity of insects that drop from the 
trees in consequence of such treatment will 
hardly be credited by those who have ‘not seen 
the process. 


GARDENING REPORT FOR MAY, AND KALE. 
DaR FOR JUNE. 
A Few frosty nights in the beginning of the 
present month have done some injury to early 
blossoms, and the expanding leaves of certain 
less hardy exotic trees; but the late genial 
rains, accompanied by the temperature of sum. 
mer, have done every thing that could be 
wished for: trees are now completely clothed, 
and summer fairly commenced. 

The gardening operations of June are as 
numerous and varied as in any period of the 
year. Successions of certain crops, as peas, 
beans, kidney beans, spinach, lettuce, small 
salads, turnips, radishes, <c., ought to be 
sown every fortnight. Cabbage, brocoli, cauli- 
flower, and other varieties of the brassica family, 
require transplanting, and also to be sown for 
future transplantations. The war against weeds 
and insects must be perpetual; and the routine 
operations are too numerous to be committed 
to paper: or, if they were committed to paper, 
no indifferent gardener would profit from them; 
while a careful, active, and attentive man, fond 
of his profession, and on whom his employer 
bestows a judicious degree of applause when he 
has things in the best order—will find a re- 
membrancer in every part of the garden, Un- 
fortunately, too many masters become indiffer- 
ent as to the beauty and order of their gardens, 
and think less as to how much enjoyment they 
can procure from them, than as to with how 
little expense they can support them. It is 
enough for such persons to have a garden and 
a gardener like their neighbours; but some- 
thing higher is required in the master to have 
his garden in good order, and to form or pre- 
serve an orderly and vigilant gardener. In the 
first place, the master must know something of 
what he has a right to expect from his garden ; 
secondly, he must not forget that a fine garden, 
however small, is not to be maintained in that 
degree of perfection of which it is susceptible, 
but at a considerable expense; thirdly, the 
smaller the garden, to make the most of it, the 
greater must be the botanical knowledge of the 
gardener; lastly, so great is the vigilance neces- 
sary to keep a garden in first-rate order, and 
so much more is required of the gardener. than 
common rules or bare duty prescribes, that it is 
absolutely necessary to supply occasionally the 
stimulant of applause. Half the battle in having 
a fine garden is to know how to do this pro- 
perly; but done it must be; or the vigilance of 
the gardener will relax, and in a short time he 
will have but an ordinary garden. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JUNE. 
2ist day, 18 hrs. 22 min. The sun enters 
Cancer according to the tabular zodiac, and 
having attained its greatest northern declina. 
tion, all within the aretic circle enjoys ie 
petual day, while in the antarctic circle all is 
aerator | night: at the verge of the former, 
the sun just dips his dise and reascends; and 
at the latter, it just emerges above the horizon 
and then disap . It is 2000 rs since 
the summer solstice coincided with the first 
degree of Cancer; its position now in the 
zodiac of nature is between Propus in the 
Milky Way and » Geminorum. The declina« 
tion of the san at this period measures the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, which has been an 
interesting subject of inquiry from the earliest 
study of astronomy to the present time. The 
first observation recorded, that can be depended 
on, is by Eratosthenes, 230 years before the 
Christian era: he determined the angle that 
the sun’s path makes with the equinoctial to 
be 23° 51’ 20” ; and by a comparison of a hun- 
dred and sixty observations, since, it is found 
that this angle is diminishing 51” in a century : 
its present inclination to the equinoctial is 23° 
27’ 43°7”.. The physical cause of the diminu- 
tion of the angle, is the united action of the 
sun and planets on the protuberant matter of 
the earth’s equatorial regions. There is a re- 
markable unexplained circumstance attending 
this phenomenon, namely, that the winter sol- 
stice has a less obliquity than the summer sol- 
stice, which is supposed to have some connex- 
ion with a hitherto undiscovered modification 
of refraction. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


3 Rg & le eee r 3 33 
Full Moon, in Scorpio. . . 9 3 30 
C Last Quarter, in Aquarius. . 1520 27 
@ New Moon, in Gemini. . . 2322 4 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 
Jupiter in Virgo. . a nae 
Venus in Taurus ‘ im 7 40 
Mars in Gemini 9 36 
Saturn in Gemint . . . « . ll 45 
Mercury inGemini. . . . - 25 13 48 

4th day. Mercury in his ascending node. 
8th day, 16 hrs. 45 min. Superior conjunction. 
9th day. Perehelio. 15th day, 5 hrs. In con- 
junction with Mars. 

25th day, 22 brs. Mars in conjunction with 
Saturn. 

Ist day. Jupiter stationary. 

}2hrs. 45 min. In quadrature. 
Eclipses of the Satellites. 
D He Me & 
First satellite, emersion. . 12 10 8 39 
Second satellite .... 3 11 0 5& 
Third satellite, immersion. 25 9 35 50 

_ 26th day, 10 hrs. The first and fourth only 
visible—the first close to the primary, the 
second on the disc, the third in the shadow of 
the planet. 

Saturn is approaching the solar rays, and 
will soon cease to be visible. 

Uranus passes the meridian, Ist day, 15 hrs. 
23 min. ; 11th day, 14 hrs. 41 min. ; 2Ist day, 
13 hrs. 59 min. respectively. This planet is 
very near to a star of the seventh magnitude 
In Sagittarius, from which it may very readily 
be distinguished by its defined disc shining 
with a bluish-white light, and a brilliancy be- 
tween that of Venus and the moon; its general 
®ppearance to the naked eye, when the sky is 
serene, is that of a fixed star of the fifth magni- 
tude; its apparent diameter, as seen from the 
earth, is 3” 22”’, and as seen from the sun 4”; 
being 6” less than Venus when subtending her 


27th day, 


least angle, and 53” less when at her inferior 





conjunction. As no spots have been seen on 
the disc of Uranus, its diurnal rotation is not 
known. The theory of its satellites induced 
La Place to conclude that its revolution about 
its axis (which he supposed very little inclined 
té thé ecliptic) could not be much less than 
that of Jupiter or Saturn, or about 10 hours. 
The satellites of this remote planet are six in 
number: that others may exist, though not 
yet discerned by our instruments, is by no 
means improbable, there being a lapse of six 
years after the discovery of the primary, before 
the second and fourth were observed, and thir. 
teen years before the other four were seen by 
the indefatigable Herschel. These satellites 
present anomalies in the system of secondary 
planets; those of Jupiter and Saturn moving 
in nearly the same plane with their primaries, 
and in the order of the signs; while those of 
Uranus have their orbits nearly perpendicular 
to the ecliptic, and are retrograde in their 
courses, consequently Uranus has no zodiac, 
nearly every part of the heavens, as seen from 
it, being intersected by some of the planetary 
bodies, either primary or secondary. The as- 
tronomer above named hazards the conjecture 
that the first five satellites may be retained in 
their orbits by the action of its equator; and 
the sixth or others, if they exist, by an at- 
traction of the interior satellites. 

The following are the distances and periods 
of the satellites of Uranus according to Delam- 


bre. 


Distance. Period. 


First satellite. . 25°5!" 

Second . . « « 33-09" 

Third .... 38°57" 

Fourth. .. +. 44-23 

Fifth .... V 2846" 

Sixth ... . 2 5292” 4 

The distances of these bodies are determined 
by measuring those distances by 4 micrometer 


at the times of their elongations. 
Deptford. 4. F. B. 


NEW STEAM CARRIAGE. 
WE had the pleasure of witnessing the trial 
made a short time ago of the new carriage 
which is impelled by steam only, in the bar- 
rack yard, Albany Road, in the presence of 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, some Offi- 
cers of the Guards, &c. &c. From the many 
fruitless attempts that had previously been 
made,-and by men of science too, to apply 
steam power to the propulsion of such carriages 
as should be practically useful on ordinary roads, 
we went to this exhibition with very faint antici- 
pations of the success of the very ingenious in- 
ventor, Mr. Gurney. As far as the trial made, 
however, enables us to judge, we venture to pro- 
nounce that the time is not far distant when 
we shall travel with much greater speed and at 
much smaller expense than hitherto. The car- 
riage went round the Regent’s Park, from the 
Diorama Gate, in twenty-one minutes, an 
average of nearly nine miles an hour. There 
is nothing in the appearance of the vehicle to 
lead the spectator to suppose it propelled by 
steam; it makes ne more noise than an ordinary 
travelling carriage; nor is there any annoyance 
from steam or smoke, — we are assured) 
danger from fire. It is further stated, that the 
carriage can go up hill with perfect ease, and 
be managed with the utmost facility and nicety. 
Mr. Gurney expressed his expectation to be 
able to exhibit a complete specimen publicly 
in about three weeks. We cannot help re- 
membering, however, that between twenty and 
thirty years ago, Mr. Trevethick exhibited, 
near this very spot, a carriage propelled by 
steam, which went thirty miles an hour: we 





must, therefore, wait before we pledge ourselves 
for thé complete success of any plan of this 
kind. Those ‘tiachines now in use upon the 
rail-roads in the north of England form as yet 
the only useful application 6f the principle, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, May 26.—On Friday, the » the 
following degrees were conferred :— 


Masters of Arts.—Rev, R. Denny, Worcester College ; 
Rev. E. Rowlandson, Michel Fellow of Queen's College ; 
Rev. N. Best, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts,—C, Griffith, Christ Church; J. E. 
Jackson, Brasennose pneee H. Hoskyns, E, W. Head, 
Oriel College; E. W. F. Latimer, Exhibitioner of Lincoln 

« Hand, Trinity College; J. E. Hughes, Jesus 
College ;, W, Bussell, Postmaster of Merton College ; 
T. Hutton, Demy of Magdalen College; E. M. Kempe, 
Exeter College. 


SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

(Chiefly German.) 
Prorrssor Scuii.ine, of Breslau, has in- 
vented an instrument, by the aid of which, 
plants can be copied most correctly from nature, 
even those which are so small as to be exa- 
mined by naturalists through the, microscope. 
This instrument is similar in its construction 
to a magic lantern; and by the means of 
an attached mirror, the image of the magnified 
object is thrown upon a horizontal paper sur- 
face, where it admits of being copied easily and 
accurately. 

Professor Sebastian Ciamjoi, who has for 
some time returned to Florence after a long 
residence at Warsaw, has lately added two 
new literary productions to the number of his 
other valuable publications. In one of these, 
Professor C. endeavours to prove, that as 
far back as the year 1341, the Florentine 
navigators had discovered the Canary Islands. 
The second contains notices of Boccacio, from 
a MS. of his own hand-writing, which is 
not only extremely valuable as the only 
authentic autograph of this eminent, person, 
but also as it furnishes curious information 
regarding the life of Boccacio, and contains an 
as yet unknown letter from Boccacio, addressed 
to the poet Zanoti da Strada. i 

The King of Bavaria has decreed a new re- 
gulation for the Academy of Sciences at Mu- 
nich, according to which, the Institution has to 
extend its transactions to all subjects of science, 
and more particularly to those belonging to the 
sciences of philosophy, philology, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, natural history, astronomy, 
universal history, and the history of ‘the king. 
dom of Bavaria in particular. The sciences of 
theology, jurisprudence, and medicine, are ex- 
cluded. ‘The academy is to consist of three 
classes, viz. 1.. philosophy and philology, 2. ma- 
thematics and the natural sciences, and 3. his. 
tory. The Academy of Sciences is to have a 
president and one secretary to each of the three 
classes, a proportionate number of members 
resident at Munich, some honorary members, 
and also a certain number of corresponding 
members; to hold two public meetings an- 
nually; to publish its principal transactions, 
the national documents under the title Monu- 
menta Voica, and also a literary journal. 

sane 





FINE ARTS, 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ir is not our usual practice to take up a work 
of art as we do an important volume, in con- 
tinuation. Yet such is the character of that 
elevated and sublime performance the Cruci- 
fixion, that we may be allowed some further 
remarks on the qualities which so justly entitle 
it to the admiration of every unprejudiced 


lover of the fine arts, as well as to be considered 
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a triumph of the British school of painting. 
Weare aware that we may in some_degree 
carried away by the deep pathos of the subj 
to forget those ritical gbservations tha’ 
less point out the lapses in every, wor 
but this is only to sileagd the st: ng inite- 
rest which thé petformanceé excités. “ In thé 
works even of Rubens, Vailyke, and others 
who have treated'the subjett: of the Crucifixion; 
we havé been led more-frequéntly to admire 
the technical’ skill of thé artis¢'than the ims 
ression of the subject ; but’ inthe picture of 

r. Hilton we are brotight néareéf to‘ the’ago- 
nies of the Cross;‘ate sé mixed up with the 
evolving gloom which pervadesthe back-ground, 
and again fixed’by the sudden’ and re 
on the in’ front; ‘whose expressive fea- 
Ga exhibit évery Gi uttes the deepest woe, 
in a degree beyond any performance even of 
the Italien school which we-remember to have 
seen,) that no other emotions are left in our 
minds except those of awe and sympathy. 

Whatever may be the excellence of the indi- 
vidual parts of this noble picture, it is to thé 
skilful conduct :of the chiaro-seuro that the 
grand and impressive-effect of the whole is prin- 
cipally owing. » The introduction of the Jewish 
rabbies, who are:.represented retiring from 
the appalling scene, as if conscious: of their 
guilt in betraying innocent blood, is, wethink, 
a new and very striking feature. The town 
of Liverpool ‘(for which this. work las: been 
painted) has done itself: great credit ‘in--the 
example it has set for the encouftagement of 
British talent. : 

The portrait painting of a school will, for the 
most part, take its tone from the examples of 
its historical painters ; ‘and, however natural 
the individual portrait may be, it will be heavy 
and coarse, or graceful and elegant, according 
to the practice which pervades the historical 
school of the country. Rubens and Rem- 
brandt had in their portraits nothing of grace 
or beauty. Vandyke was elegant in his forms, 
though often in expression little of individual 
are is found. pat the Lge sees 
of portrait painti longed to the school and 
.time of Richardson Jarvis and Hudson. With 
Sir Joshua Reynolds the revival and completion 
of excellence in portrait was completed. Nor 
has its toné and tharacter lost much, if any, 
of its lustre in the present day; inequalities 
may, and will appear$ but examples will al- 
ways, we trust, be found to sustain the ele- 
‘vation of the British school in this department 
.of, art, and to assure it’ a preference beyond 
.all other schools of the present day. 

. In the portraits, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
of the Countess of Normanton, No. 75 3; and of 
Mrs. Peel, No. 134, there is a combination of 
grace and beauty, with the display of orna- 
mental decoration in the latter which might, in 
the hands of a less skilful artist, have been 
-fatal. to the effect intended to be produced. 
.But none knows better than the President, 
what ‘on the grave or on the gay should fall.” 
A plain simplicity, c rises his portraits of 
Lord Liverpool and Sir Walter Scott. We are 
not sure, however, that Sir Thomas is not 
refining away the heads of his portraits too 
much. Mrs. Peel is an elegant and slight 
form ; but surely her living head is larger than 
appears by hér picture, where it seems less 
than a child’s. Something of the same remark 
applies to Lord Liverpool. One may sacrifice 
too much to the graces. 

' No. 142. Portrait of Mrs. Kinder—Jackson 
—is in the extreme of simplicity, but in cold- 
ness and colour might better suit the spirit of 
the frozen ocean, than the interesting subject 


b 
0 
f art ; 


of the artist’s pencil. “Mr. Jackson’s Head of 
late John. Flaxman, No. 286, is_i 


pox 0 and may vie wi 
by Rowbesbtt oe Pasion: i-9itti 

No. 174. Portait gf Lady 4 ic 
H. 'W.. Pitkersgill, R-A.—This 
displays the talents of the aftist_to | 
vantage: at once light and 1 it Has’ 
the’ solidity of careful painting, ifl whith” no 
shrinking from the task of labour is séen. 
The rest of Mr. Pickersgill’s portraits are equall 
in good taste, and distinguished as well for their 
truth as for a beautiful and harmonious tone 
of colouring: we do not think that at any 
former period his works have appeared to so 
great advantage. But for the present we must 
vary our remarks by taking up subjects of a 
different character. 

No. 74. Now for the Painter (Rope); Pas- 
sengers going on Board. J.M. W. Turner, 
R.A.—And now for the artist ! but certain! 
with ‘no hostile feeling. Though this, as wi 
as many others of his performances, has 
much of the ultra both in effect and colour, 
it evidently arises from an exuberance of 
imagination ; and there is ‘* method in the 
madness,” if such it may be called. An ex- 
ample, however, may be seen, in which the 
sober judgment of Mr. Turner is quite cor- 
rect, and the character of his pencil under the 
control of truth and nature: No. 147, Port 
Ruysdael, is every way in the artist’s bést 
style. 

Having noticed two of the more legitimate 
subjects of Mr. Turner’s pencil, we cannot 
refrain from giving a passing glance at No. 166, 
Rembrandt's Daughter, by the same artist. Our 
first impression was, that it was an imitation 
of Rembrandt. We, however, retract this half- 
formed opinion, and believe the picture to be 
that which it now appears to us,—one of those 
experiments in art, having for its basis some 
fine effect seen in nature, and, with all its 
apparition-like colouring, abundantly excellent 
as an example of chiaro-scuro; and a clever 

reparation for the introduction of other qua- 
ities of art. 

No. 124. A Boy firing a Cannon. W. 
Mulready, R.A.— Without any meretricious 
aid from colour or form, Mr. Mulready has 
given to his subject such a character, or rather 
such characters, of varied expressiun, in all the 
degrees of fear and alarm belonging to the 
occasion, that the spectator can hardly fail in 
partaking of the emotion of the parties engaged. 
One of its faults, however, is, that the ex. 
pression is not always appropriate. A woman 
seems to fear for herself, and to feel no fear for 
the child at her knee and much nearer the 
explosion. _ This is not natural; and several 
others of the figures are equally remote from 
truth, as it ae have regarded their position 
and circumstances. To a highly picturesque 
group and interior, however, the artist has 
superadded an effect worthy of Rembrandt ; 
and in execution nothing is wanting to render 
this performance one of the best examples of a 
familiar subject we haye at, any. time seen. 

No. 111. Heavy Weatier coming on, with 
Vessels running to Port. R.W.Callcott, R.A. 
—This, and No. 173, Bruges, from the Ghent 
Canal, present the most powerful contrast : the 
turbulence of the elements. in the one, and the 
quiet, Cuyp-like effect in the other, are master- 
works in this department of painting. But 
when did we ever see a performance of' this 
‘artist Which had not the stamp of nature, mature 
practice, and judiciots selection ? 





“| Old London Bridge and Vicinity. Drawn 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
,«M.uW. Tiirner, R. As; engraved by 
: Goodall. xJzondon, 1827. Moon, Boys, and 
! Graves. : ~~ ; 

THis’ gem of art is to beprized in ey 
respect. The'subject is very fine, and its that 
mient by Mr. ‘Turner’ equal to’ its character, 
Thé shipping and boating bustle on each side 
give it ai animated appearance, and ‘contrast 
charmingly with the calm transpareney of the 
water in the centre, and the sober antique form 
of the bridge. Of the engraving it is sufficient 
to say, that we never saw any thing better 
from Mr. Goodall’s burin. 


The Contented Captive. Painted by H. Cor. 
bould ; engraved by J. Bromley. Acker. 
mann. 

Mr. Corsovutp, to whom the public is in. 

debted for so many sweet and natural designs, 

has here taken, from the second canto of Childe 

Harold, a scene well ‘suited to his pencil. It 

represents a beautiful Captive, in the harem, 

happy in her’ master’s love, and grouped’ with 

a family of four children, and an attendant. 

In our land of freedom and equality of the 

sexes (if a male writer may dare to hint 40), 

some high feelings may revolt at this idea of 

submissiveness, maternal delight, and content- 
ment, being combined. For our. parts, wesay 
nothing; the thought is Lerd Byron’s, the 

picture Mr. Corbould’s, and the engraving (a 

very pretty one) Mr. Bromley’s—and they may 

share the responsibility among them. 


Passions of the Horse. By UH. Bi Chalon. 
Plate IV. Affection, Engelmann ando. 
Tus is a beautiful group of ‘a horse and 
mare, with two foals. They are alarmed by 
the intrusion of a dog; and the’ attitudes, 
action, and expression, are all‘finély'varied, and 

true to nature. ~ : : 


Don Quizote brought home after his first Ad- 
venture.—Don Quixote relieved of his Armour 
by six young Damsels.. John Porter, pinxit ; 
Charles Turner, sculpsit, Ackermann. 

Tux incomparable Knight-errant. has been so 

often and so capitally illustrated, that we 

hardly know what to say of this new attempt 

to give him to picture. . The first is rather a 

sentimental scene, but the story is well told 

by the figures; the second is more playful. 

The mighty Sancho does not fulfil our idea of 

that squire of squires. 


Open your Mouth, and. shut your Eyes. 
Ackermann. Engraved .by W. J. Taylor, from 
M. W. Sharp’s clever picture, which was in 
the exhibition at Suffolk Street. (ne lad has 
been persuaded to shut his eyes in hope of 
a windfall for his' mouth; but his tricky com- 
panions, a plump girl and elder lad, seize the 
opportunity to convey the plunder of fruit to 
the former, who is.evidently a favourite, and 
who is adding to the joke by putting his finger 
into the open mouth. The subject is familiar 
and amusing, and the print therefore well 
adapted to be popular. 


Crew of the Edward, American ‘Ship, landing 
from the Wreck, Dublin Bay, Nov. 1825. 
Drawn and lithographed by J. S. Temple- 
ton. Engélmann and Co. 

As a spirited drawing, and an excellent ex- 
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ample of the art of lithography, we have not 
been more pleased with any production in that 
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style than ‘we are with -thisio. The éléméhts 
are all in motion, andthe hambn beings in 

, or in the exertion of saving™those 
whose destruction, seems inevitable, ,are .ad¢ 
mirablyand interestingly grouped.. - With-Mr,. 
Templeton’s name we were previonsly unac- 
quainted, but it-is thus introduced to.us in so 
favourable a light, that we are.sure we have 
much pleasure in store from his future efforts. 


Resignation. Among our many odds and 
ends, a stray Caricature sometimes reaches us. 
The present period is fertile in these ebulli- 
tions, but we have noticed few either origi- 
nal, witty, or piquant. Resignation is a fair 
example. In a number of compartments it 
whimsically enough shews the seceding mi- 
nisters: and as it is fun without ill-nature, no 
side can choose but laugh at it. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON THE MONUMENT OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 
IN CHELSEA CHURCH. 

I stoop, and gazed upon the mouldering tomb 

Of him, the calm and patriotic sage, 
Smiling undaunted on the axe of doom ; 

A humble tablet,—where the hand of Age 
Has done its powerless uttermost, in vain, 
To dim the record with its envious stain— 
And scaree distinguished from the hallowed 


Which bears no more attractive sign, to shew 
Whose bones are mingling with the dust be- 
low, zé \ 


Or warn the stranger’s footsteps :—Is this all, 


Time-honoured saint ! to bid thy name re- fi 


main ?, j 
No, glorious conqueror of death and pain ! 
Thou art, of those whose slumbering ashes rest 
Eternally preserved, and shrined in every 
breast. 

Chelsea. ‘ J. F. H. 

——————————— 
- SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

TyroLEsE SinciNc.—On Saturday last we 
attended a ‘pretusive rehearsal of the entertain- 
ment produced’ by ‘a Tyrolése family of the 
name of Rainer,* at the Egyptian Hall Picca- 
dilly, at which several distinguished persons 
were present, and nearly all the professional 
world of note in miusic.” There are four bro- 
thers and‘a sister, equipped’ in ‘the costume of 
the Tyrol; all with curious round hats, adorned 
with flowers and feathers, and the men with 
short green jackets, like’ those of \postilions, 
striped'vests, ‘black inexpressibles, whité cotton 
stockings, and short aclé-boots of black ‘cloth 

, ‘green. They have also an em: 
broidered' plate. on their breasts, display rings 
on their fingers, and sport very Bond-street- 
looking mustachios and hair chinlins—such’ as 
have ‘beén nivith’ cultivated by our dandies, 
youngsters, attornéys” clerks, ’prentices, shop- 
meh, &c. sinvée'the peace of 1815. ‘The lady’s 
garb ‘resembles that of the peasantry seen in 
Swiss pictures, but is of finer materials. Their 
appearance altogether is beeoming and pic. 
turesque. 

The programme of the performance styles 
them ‘ The Tyrolese. Minstrels, or Songsters 
of Nature ;” which last superfluous title may 
be given, we presume, either ad captandum, or 
because they are not scientifically instructed. 
Their manner of singing is at once remarkable 





* A lithographic t of them, sold at the door, 
notion of thelr general a) conh te 


are not v ect. It states to, be 
natives of Fugen, in tize Zilles valley. “ 


and pleasing; and to those who have never pear 
the chant, of Tyralese in their native s 
cannot, fail to be a source of amusement, and, 
tification: They sang ten or twelve of their 


national songs or airs, in the way of quintetts 


or ; and occasionally one or more of the 
voices imitated an instrumental accompaniment 
of flute or horn, and had an uncommon effect. 
One of the brothers executed a solo, which it is 
impossible to describe; the modulations were 
neither singing, nor whistling, nor howling, 
but something of all commingled, which sug- 
gested to our minds the idea of a savage howl 
reduced to melody. Several of the parts and 
choruses (if we may call them so) were of this 
character ; and required a singular working of 
the muscles of the mouth and throat to pro- 
duce them. Upon the whole, we were much 
entertained with this novel and curious exhibi- 
tion. Though in commencing, the singers are 
generally widely at discord, they contrive within 
a bar or two to get into excellent harmony ; 
and the human voice so combined is superior 
to all other music. There is a charm also in 
the simplicity and grace of the tunes, and in 
the very peculiar inflexions which mark them 
as belonging to the people of a wild and pas- 
toral country. They lose indeed much of their 
effect in the atmosphere of the concert and 
ball-room; but in London we must put up 
with a great deal of the artificial, and fancy 
(if we can) the basin in the Green Park to 
be the lake of Zurich ; Constitution Hill, Mont- 
Blanc; and the water-carts in Piccadilly the 
arrowy Rhone. As a finale, they sung God 
Save the King in tolerable English ; and in- 
deed speak our language with considerable 
uency. 


THE FRESCOs. 

WE have more than once, within the last 
eighteen months, described the admirable 
Frescos by Paul Veronese, which have happily 
been removed (by an ingenious process) from 
the walls of a palace near Venice, and brought 
to this country. After having been seen and 
justly appreciated, as belonging to the highest 
productions of art in existence, by many emi- 
nent connoisseurs and artists, several of the 
finest of these glorious works are now more 
conveniently disposed for view than they could 
be at the private residence of Mr. Vendramini, 
by whom they were imported. Mr. Leahy, 
himself an artist of taste and rising fame, has 
handsomely lent his gallery in Great Marl- 
borough Street for this purpose ; and cards of 
admission, we know, are liberally furnished to 
all who feél a desire to see these extraordinary 
paintings. Concerning them we need not re- 
peat our sentiments; but we may notice that 
their Possessor, Mr. Vendramini, has almost 
proved himself worthy of being so, by an etch. 
ing (which we observed in the room) of the 
Raising of Lazarus, fromthe Sebastian del 
Piombo, in the National Gallery.’ It is cer- 
tainly otie of the foremost efforts of the graver 
which we have witnessed in England. 





MUSIC. 

Les Charms de Vienne ; a Brilliant Rondo. 
By J. P Pixis. ‘T. Boosey ‘and Co. 
Tus is a well-composed and very pretty pro- 
duction, though the execution of it upon, the 
piano-forte (the arrangement being from C 
to C) is attended with considerable difficulty. 
The national air ‘“* God preserve the Emperor,” 

is introduced with good effect. 
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The. Pirate's Serenade. Wejtean By W. Ken.. 
nédy, Esq, ; composed by Johit Thomson, 
Esq. Edinburgh, Paterson and Roy. 

Tuis,song has been sung.with much success in 
Edinburgh, by Mr, Thorne; nor is it to be 
wondered at, for the words are, very poetical, 
and the air beautiful. There is a sweetness 
and a.peculiarity|in it, which do t honour 
to. the taste,of the: composer: it is indeed, 
altogether, one of the .most interesting ballads 
which, awe have seen for a,long while, 


Rondino on a;Favourite Spanish Air, for the 

Piano-Forte. -By Sixto,Perez. 8. Chappell. 
Fantasia fer the Piano-Forte, §c. The same 

Composer, . Published by Clementi and Co. 
TxHE Rondino.on a favourite Spanish air, is a 
very brilliant composition ; the introduction is 
quite original and the spirit of ;the air is 
carried through *the whole of the piece. The 
Fantasia is founded on a: favourite air in 
Rossini’s opera of the Cenorentola, and is well 
adapted. to gratify amateurs, being replete 
with professional merit. ‘The commencement is 
spirited, and the airis beautifully introduced : 
the variations inthis piece also préserve the 
air throughout ;: ard the fourth, fifth, and last, 
are quite new to us. The seventh, A minor, is 
extremely sweet. | Both compositions afford us 
a very high opinion of Mz. Perez’ talents. 








DRAMA. 
A new Ballet, at the Opera House, is the 
only dramatic novelty we have not noticed (ex- 
cept benefits, which are somehow excluded from 
criticism), and we can only say of it that it is 
not prodigious. 





VARIETIES. 


Udeana.—Monsieur Ude, the cook, is likely 
to rival Mr. Rogers in his good sayings. His 
lamentation on the loss.of his late Royal High. 
ness the Duke of York, is worthy of being pre. 
served. ‘* Oh, mon prince! (he exclaimed), my 
kind master! He was the best-hearted of men. 
Oh, mon prince! He shall miss me very much 
where he has gone to {”” _ 

Egypt. — The, French’ Consul at. Latakia 
has communicated to the,Geographical Society 
of Paris the details,of an expedition which he 
lately undertook from, that town to Aleppo, 
passing by Djesr-Schogr..on the Orontes, 
Riha, Sarmm, and Khan-Toumap; a dan. 
gerous route, in consequence of the numerous 
attacks to which the traveller is exposed from 
the Arabs of those districts. He returned by 
Tereb, Martawan, (a. village situated in the 
mountains, the manners of the women of 
which recall the dissolute-habits of the ancient 
Babylonian women), Djesr-Schogr, and’ the 
Nahr-el-Kebir. This latter is the safer route. 

Population of France.— An official state- 
ment of the population of France at the com. 
mencemeng of the present year, has lately been 
published by the French Government. It ap. 
pears from this document, that the total increase 
of the population of that country during the 
last five years, viz, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
and 1826, has been 1,380,137. It seems from 
the details that the increase has been much 
more rapid in the large towns than in the coun. 
try; but how much of tltis difference arises 
simply from transfer of residence is not indi- 
cated, 

The English Theatre in Paris is about to be 
re-opened, and some of our leading performers 





are mentioned as likely to exhibit there. 
Diamond cut Diamond.—M. de Flassan, in 





his History of French Diplomacy, says that the 
Due de lin, Ministe® of Foreign Affairs 
under Louis XV., was one of the warmest 
— of the Jesuits; who, with their 

management, contrived that one of the 
principal persons in the office of foreign affairs 

be an old member of their sooty’ the 
Abbé de la Ville. This person served his fra- 
ternity with a zeal the more useful, as, having 
the correspondence with Italy intrusted to him, 
he endeavoured to pive the despatches concern- 
ing the Jesuits the most favourable turn; 
while at the same time the king and the coun- 
cil had determined on their ruin. The Duc de 
Praslin, who, in this state of things did not 
always like the abbé’s despatches, caused them 
to be secretly re-written by his private secre. 
tary, M. de Sainte-Foix. When the courier 

t the answers of the French minister at 
Rome (the Marquis D’Aubeterre), they were 
80 contrary to the expectations of the Abbé de 
la Ville, who was ignorant of the changes 
which his letters had undergone, that he used 
to exclaim with great astonishment and sim. 
plicity to the duc, “* These people do not under- 
stand us.”” ‘+ Nevertheless,”’ replied the mi- 
nister, ** to me “7 appear to comprehend 
matters very well.” It may easily be conceived 
how amusing the Abbé de la Ville’s surprise 
was to the Duc de Praslin. 

Singapore Institution. — The reputation of 
the Singapore Institution and of its learned 
and zealous supporter Dr. Morrison, has within 
the last fortnight brought to this place a stu- 
dent all the way from the United States of 
America, a young gentleman of the name of 
Hunter, of a highly. respectable and opulent 
family of New York. The object of Mr. Hun. 
ter’s parents, as we are given to understand, is 
to obtain for him a thorough knowledge of the 
Chinese language, as subservient to his future 
mercantile pursuits. We wish every success 
to this very liberal and enterprising scheme, 
which becomes the enlightened spirit of the 
American people, and the magnitude of their 
commercial relations with the Chinese empire.— 
Singapore Chronicle. 

Tattle: Shakes.-A report has been presented 
from the Committee ofthe French Academy, 
to which the circumstances attending the death 
of Mr. Drake, in consequence of the bite of a 
rattle-snake, had been referred. ‘The report 
recommends that, lest any of these venomous 
creatures should escape into the woods and 
propagate, the importation of them into France 
sh be prohibited; or, at least, that, if 
_ allowed to be imported, their fangs should be 

y extracted, and (which seems rather 
a superfluous regulation) that the persons who 
exhibit them should undergo an é¢xamination, 
in order to ascertain whether they are prepared 
to apply the most éfficacious remedies for their 
bite. The report has been recommitted. 

Li .—M. Heurtelop, of Paris, the 
alleged inventor of the instruments for break- 
ing the stone to pieces in the bladde®, has pre. 
sented a little memotr to the Académie des 
Sciences, by which it appears, that of six 
patients, the treatment of whom he undertook, 
and who had all pretty large calculi, none 
experienced any serious accident. Only one of 
them was not completely freed from the stone. 
There have arisen, however, several competi- 
tors, who dispute with M. Heurtelop the 
hononr of this useful invention. One especially, 
a Dr. pS agri f asserts that he — himself 
of it, in public experiments at Paris, in the 
years : 1817 and 1818. 

The Press in France.—From 1814 to 1820, 
the productions of the press, not periodical, 
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increased in France 774 in 1000 ; froni 1820 to 
1826, they increased 787 in 1000, At the pre. 
sent day, France, restored to her ancient 
limits, publishes twice as many works as she 
did when Buonaparte had the most widely 
extended her territory. The graver studies 
are gaining ground ; eg age literature, 
jurisprudence, history, are the principal sub- 
jects to which the French mind is now directed. 
The number of French able to read has doubled 
within the last forty years; notwithstanding 
there are still fourteen thousand communes in 
France destitute of any school-masters. 

Name and Quotation.—There is now living 
in Spital Fields an undertaker whose Christian 
name is Mark Anthony. A wag, observing a 
funeral attended by this gentleman, and for- 
getting the solemnity of the passing scene, 
apeise to his friend the words of Brutus over 
the dead body of Cesar: ‘* Here comes his 
body, mourned by Mark Anthony, who, though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying.” 

The King of Bavaria, whose love of the arts 
is well known, has visited Rome (incognito) 
to renew his acquaintance with the precious 
works in that capital. 

The Periodical Press.—Times of great poli- 
tical fluctuation are always prolific in periodical 
works; and at this period there seems to be 
more than the usual abundance. We have 
daily, weekly, and temporary papers, published 
or promised—and pamphlets by scores; new 
reviews, new magazines, and new journals of 
every description. As yet, however, we have 
seen no improvement upon the old and esta. 
blished publications. 

Amherst-Town.—-To create a population in 
a desert, a maritime commerce on an unfre- 
quented coast, an industrious town surrounded 
by cultivated fields, in a place inhabited by 


wild elephants, buffaloes, and tigers, is a bold, | ¢ 


curious, and important undertaking. The 
British Government in India have with great 
skill commenced this scheme, the tendency of 
which will be to throw into their hands all the 
commerce of the Birmans. ‘They have laid the 
foundations of a new town at the mouth of the 
river Martaban, on a spot happilychosen. A pro- 
clamation has been issued, informing the neigh. 
bouring people of the advantagés which it holds 
out tothem. They will be free from all oppres- 
sion, their trade will be exempt from duty or re- 
straint ; the exercise of their religion will be 
wholly unmolested, Twelve hundred Indian 
families, followed by three thousand head of 
cattle; have already quitted the Birman terri. 
tory in order to establish themselves in this 
new town. The Chinese, whose presence in 
India is a certain proof of the advantages which 
the occupation of the place they inherit pro- 
mises, are hastening to take up their abode 


in the quarter reserved for them. The|S 


priests of Buddah predict the most brilliant 
destiny to Amherst-Town. They have dis- 
covered that precisely on the site of its erection 
there was formerly a temple of Kyai-Kami, the 
god of fortune; and they have even found in 
their sacred books an oracle announcing its 
foundation ! 

Placentia.—The taste for dramatic repre- 
sentations is spreading more and more in Italy. 
In several cities amateurs have opened theatres. 
In Placentia, a Philodramatic Society has been 
formed, similar to those of Milan, Bologna, &c. 
The Duchess of Parma gave it a suitable place 
of exhibition ; and the performances were com- 
menced with Demetrius, one of Bettinelli’s tra- 
gedies. The actors, the music, and the scenery, 
all proved highly satisfactory. 





Liquids. —. By various’ experiments whi 
have ong: | been made in France, “ih 
apparatus of great nicety, constructed for 

e purpose, it epeterm, that the compression 
of liquids produces a disengagement of heat, 
which is capable of being measured. Water 
subjected to a pressure of twenty atmosph : 
gives out a hundred and fiftieth part of a de. 
gree of heat. 

Gas.—It has been doubted, and that by some 
able natural philosophers, if the specifié heat of 
every kind of gas, submitted to a certain pres. 
sure, be the same. The result of sumé experi. 
ments made by Messrs. Delarive and M 
and communicated to the Académie des Sei. 
ences, proves that it is so. 

Geology.—A French geologist has discovered 
that in the southern parts of France there exists 
an extensive stratum of marine calcareous 
above the grosser calcareous earth which has 
a been considered as the last deposit of 
the sea. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Fronde.—Several curious memoirs have been pub- 
lished respecting the epoch of the Fronde; but stili there 
has hitherto been no connectéd narrative of the troubles 
which agitated France during the minority of Lewis XIV, 
This chasm in French history has just been very satisfac. 
torily filled up by the Ceunt de Saint-Aulaire, in a work 
called Histoire de la Fronde., 

That curious production of our ancestors, the Lyfe of 
Virgilius, which transforms the Poet of the Augustan 
Age into a skilful Necromancer—will be contained in the 
Second Part of Mr. W. I. Thoms’s series of Barly Prose 
Romances. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We abstain from quoting (as we intended) arty further 
portions of the Life of Napoleon; in uence of wane, 
since our last Number, informed that what appeared in 
the American Review had been obtained in a surreptitious 
manner: though copies of that Review are in the hands 
of several ons in London as well as in ours, con- 
sequently its contents may be (and have been) extracted 
by other Journals, we will not pe ten bape the Lite- 
rary Gazette to the propagation of what the author may 
not approve, and what indeed may be a very unfair ex- 
ample of the merits of the work. 

Declined—G, R. D.; Julia; George Newcombe; I. T: R- 
PA Eulenstein’s addfess is 54, Frith Stteety Soho 
uare. 
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